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Foreword 


Research is of great importance to a profession. It is only 
through research that knowledge is increased and a basis for 
improved practice provided. Without the continuing impact 
of research findings, procedures become stereotyped, and 
the profession rapidly takes on the characteristics of a trade. 

Although schools have long been established, the profes- 
sionalization of teaching is of recent origin. In the effort to 
develop a sound basis for professional activity, research has 
received considerable emphasis in educational literature and 
in programs of teacher preparation. Yet any realistic ap- 
praisal will reveal that all too little educational practice is 
consciously grounded on research. The greatest influence on 
the teaching practices of too many teachers is still the 
methods by which they themselves were taught. One of the 
fundamental needs in strengthening education is the devel- 
opment of a more adequate research basis. 

Educational research over the years has rather extensively 
adopted the concepts of procedure developed in the physi- 
cal sciences. As a consequence, the laboratory-controlled 
situation has been the ideal widely sought. Thus research 
has tended to be rather far removed from the daily activities 
of the classroom teacher, the supervisor, and the school 
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principal. The view has been gaining acceptance that this 
condition is an unsound one. While certain kinds of prob- 
lems can be solved only by highly trained research special- 
ists, other problems of equal importance can be solved only 
as teachers, supervisors, and principals become researchers. 
This represents a highly important extension of the role of 
research in education, and it requires some important de- 
velopments in research procedures. 

Professor Corey has analyzed with great clarity the ele- 
ments in this extended concept of research. Further, he has 
provided illustrations of how this concept operates from a 
variety of experiences. His treatment should prove of great 
value to all educational workers in school situations who 
wish to improve their practice. It will also be found highly 
suggestive by those members of faculties of Education who 
teach research methods to classroom teachers and others not 
primarily research specialists. 


Horus I. CAswELL 


Preface 


This short book has been written because of three beliefs. 
Some would say that they are more than beliefs, being in 
the nature of well-established facts. But since I do not care 
to argue that distinction here, I shall call them beliefs. 

The first is that we are now feeling only the beginnings 
of the effect that modern science and technology will have 
on our daily lives, This is true even though the consequences 
of discovery and invention, of man’s conquest of nature, are 
already affecting, in some fashion or other, everything we 
do and are. We may shut our eyes and say, “This far and no 
further,” but the forces that we have loosed are not so easily 
held in check. And they are cumulative in their effects. We 
have no choice but to learn to live with the changes that 
scientists and engineers have brought about in our ways of 
living and earning a living. We must change to survive, and 
in many respects our lives may be the richer. 

The second belief reflects my understanding of the role of 
the school in a culture that, whether we wish it to or not, 
is changing dramatically. Unless formal education makes a 
big difference in the success with which boys and girls, and 
men and women, are able to make the adjustments they 
must make in an era of change, the education is not worth 
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very much. Six billion dollars a year is too much to spend 
for it. If the lives we lead and shall lead are marked by 
change as they never have been before, education must 
change too, inevitably. The useful must be kept, and the 
testing of what was once useful and of what may be more 
useful must be continuous and thoughtful. 

This leads to the question, Who will do the testing? Who 
will decide what must be kept and what must go and what 
must be added? 

I have lost much of the faith I once had in the conse- 
quences of asking only the professional educational investi- 
gator to study the schools and to recommend what they 
should do. Incorporating these recommendations into the be- 
havior patterns of practitioners involves some problems that 
so far have been insoluble. This leads to my third belief: 
Most of the study of what should be kept in the schools and 
what should go and what should be added must be done in 
hundreds of thousands of classrooms and thousands of Ameri- 
can communities. The studies must be undertaken by those 
who may have to change the way they do things as a result of 
the studies. Our schools cannot keep up with the life they are 
supposed to sustain and improve unless teachers, pupils, super- 
visors, administrators, and school patrons continuously ex- 
amine what they are doing, Singly and in groups, they must 
use their imaginations creatively and constructively to iden- 
tify the practices that must be changed to meet the needs 
and demands of modern life, courageously try out those prac- 
tices that give better promise, and methodically and sys- 
tematically gather evidence to test their worth. 

This is the process I call action research. I hold no especial 
brief for the name, but it has some currency and is suff- 
ciently descriptive. What I will talk about is research that 
is undertaken by educational practitioners because they be- 
lieve that by so doing they can make better decisions and 
engage in better actions. 
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Chapter I differentiates action research from traditional 
educational research. Chapter II describes and illustrates 
the process of action research. Chapter III reproduces two 
action research studies, one having to do with a supervisory 
problem, the other with an attempt to improve classroom 
teaching. In Chapter IV the relativity of research quality is 
considered, and then, in Chapter V, some of the conditions 
favorable to action-oriented educational experimentation 
are described. Chapter VI is a report of a graduate seminar 
that employed action research as a learning method. The 
main argument of the book concludes with a chapter in 
which some statistical problems faced in action research 
are considered and a study of the validity of generalizing 
from action research findings is described. The final chapter 
is a brief summary and concluding statement. Readers who 
are in a hurry will find that this final chapter is the book in 
capsule form. 

The substance of most of the chapters has appeared in 
articles in professional journals, Each of these earlier state- 
ments of mine has been expanded and rewritten, but I am 
indebted for permission to use them to Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, Educational Leadership, The Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, The School Review, and 
Teachers College Record. 

I have learned much of what I know about research under- 
taken by practitioners to improve their decisions and actions 
from groups in the field with which I have worked, and 
from my research associates in the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation. Arno A. Bellack, Alvin 
J. Bernstein, Hollis L. Caswell, Dale C. Draper, Arthur W. 
Foshay, Paul M. Halverson, George R. Hudson, Arthur T. 
Jersild, Richard E. Lawrence, Howard Leavitt, Gordon N. 
Mackenzie, Alice Miel, Matthew B. Miles, A. Harry Passow, 
Donald E. Super, and Charles F. Warnath—all present or 
former members of the Institute staff—as well as Jean D. 
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Grambs, of Stanford University, Glen Burch, of the Ford 
Foundation, and Willie Holdsworth, of the University of 
Texas, have read all or parts of the book in manuscript and 
have made many helpful suggestions. It should not be in- 
ferred that these people agree with everything that is said. 
Nor should it be inferred that this book is a statement of 
Institute rationale or policy. We do our work under a broad 
charter, and within its limits there is room for many kinds 
of research and experimentation. The staff would agree, 
however, that our work as action research consultants has 
been a continuing Institute emphasis. 

Reference notes are liberally used in the text, but they are 
handled in a way somewhat different from that customary 
in educational books. In the Notes placed at the end of chap- 
ters I comment on the references that are consecutively 
numbered throughout each chapter, develop some ideas a 
bit further than I cared to in the text itself, and insert a 
number of quotations. These Notes are not essential to fol- 
lowing the argument. 

The preparation of this book has been expedited by the 
careful and conscientious help of Miss Nancy Montgomery, 
supervising secretary for the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation. I hereby express my thanks to her. 


STEPHEN M. Corey 

Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 

of School Experimentation 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
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CHAPTER I 


Research in Education* 


The main contention in this chapter is that the scientific 
movement in education has had little effect on the way 
school practitioners—teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors—go about trying to solve their professional problems. 
The professional students of education, as distinguished 
from the practitioners, have taken over the scientific method 
and are disposed to guard research activities closely as their 
province. Some criticisms of this situation are elaborated, 
and the chapter concludes by contrasting, in a number of 
respects, traditional educational research with action re- 
search. 


Traditional Educational Research 


The scientific movement began to influence a few American 
educators about fifty years ago.'t Nothing exceedingly rigor- 
ous or experimental is meant by this use of the expression 
scientific movement. It merely refers to the dawning of a 


*A number of the ideas developed in this chapter first appeared in 
“Action Research, Fundamental Research, and Educational Practices,” 
Teachers College Record, 50:509-514, May 1949, 

+ Superior figures in the text refer to items in the Notes at the end of 
chapters. 
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realization that (1) pedagogical problems can be attacked 
somewhat objectively; (2) quantitative evidence rather than 
reference to authority or precedent can be used as a basis 
for many educational decisions; and (3) measurement of 
what school children have learned is not only possible but 
feasible. 

This interest in using the method of scientific inquiry to 
reach better judgments about school practices was, for a 
number of reasons, closely related to the early history of 
psychology in this country. By 1900 American psychologists 
had indicated their inclination to use the experimental 
method of inquiry that had first been developed in Germany. 
The subject matter of their investigations and the interpre- 
tation of their research data, however, were strongly influ- 
enced by Darwin. As Boring has pointed out, “American 
psychology was to deal with the mind in use.” (6, p. 494) * 
In connection with their studies of “the mind in use,” Cat- 
tell and others who had returned to America from their 
training in Germany were encouraged by their attempts to 
measure mental activities. Instruments and methods that 
could conveniently be used to get evidence of what was 
happening to children in schools were developed. The 
“mental” content, the emphasis on measurement, and espe- 
cially the scientific method of experimentation, which char- 
acterized American psychology early in the century, ap- 
pealed to people interested in teaching and learning. 

No attempt will be made here to trace the history of the 
application of the scientific method to the study of educa- 
tional problems, for that has been done elsewhere.2 What 
will be commented on is the apparent fact that this objec- 
tive approach, with its emphasis on quantification and the 
testing of promising hypotheses by experimentation, has not 
yet moved into the broad stream of educational practice. 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to items in the Bibliography on p. 149- 
154. 
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In the twenties and early thirties some attempts were made 
to encourage teachers and other practical school people to 
conduct research.? The common view at that time, however, 
was that the research that was recommended for school 
practitioners was (a) a way of adding to the body of tested 
truths about education, or (b) a technique to help the pro- 
fessional researcher get the data he needed, or (c) training 
in problem solving for teachers. Little was said about re- 
search as a method by which practicing school people could 
improve their decisions and actions. 

One circumstance that helps explain why the scientific 
method of problem solving did not become an important 
part of educational practice was its early identification, for 
reasons that are various, with a much narrower sphere of 
interest. The method of science was adopted not by the 
practitioners but by the professional students of education. 
The university professors and the staff members of research 
bureaus are the ones who spoke and wrote, and who stil] 
speak and write, voluminously and persuasively about the 
science of education. What they write and say implies their 
belief that research, in any basic sense, is not an activity in 
which amateurs can engage. The standards that are estab- 
lished for “acceptable” research in the textbooks and courses 
on educational research methodology are high. Those who 
face practical problems in their teaching or supervision or 
administration are not disposed to think that they can ap- 
proach these problems scientifically. Years must be spent in 
training before anyone is ready to be a scientific educator. 
A doctoral degree is almost a prerequisite. 

At the present time most men and women who consider 
themselves educational researchers believe that it is the pro- 
fessional investigator, the student of education, who should 
be persistent and indefatigable in his scientific study of the 
problems that other people must face. Of the approximately 
nine hundred men and women who were affiliated with the 
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American Educational Research Association in 1952, few ~ 
were practitioners in the sense in which the term is used | 
here. Less than 10 per cent were supervisors, administrators, _ 
or principals. The number of elementary or secondary school | 1 
classroom teachers who were members could be counted on © 
the fingers of one hand. Professors of education and staff | 
‘members of educational research bureaus predominated. = 
These students of education, not being the ones who” 
normally make decisions and take action about practical 
school problems, assume an attitude toward the purpose of © 
scientific inquiry similar to that of many other social scien- 
tists. It is argued that the chief justification for scientific 
investigations in education is the establishment of generali- 
zations that can be stated as observed uniformities, explana- 
tory principles, or scientific laws. Hypotheses are to be tested 
in such a way as to warrant conclusions extending beyond 
the populations or situations studied. The interest is in dis- 
covering “the truth” or coming as close to it as possible. 
Practicing school people are then to use this “truth” to im- 
prove the quality of education. } 
The conviction that research should be left to the dis- 
interested professionals has a venerable tradition. People 
who want to improve social situations are not considered by 
the scientist to be sufficiently objective to be trusted as in= 
vestigators. Applied to education, this means that a curricu= 
lum worker in service, whose job it is to help develop better 
school experiences for boys and girls, is not in a favorable 
position to conduct research. His evaluation activities should 
not be called research, or certainly not scientific research. 
He is too interested in the outcome. A 
The result of this attitude has been that the sequence of 
events in traditional educational research is usually some+ 
what as follows. First, an interesting and often an important 
question occurs to a group of investigators or, more fre E 
quently, to a single investigator. He may be, for example, & 
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student of adolescent development, who wants to learn 
more about the relationship between football experience 
and the incidence of driving accidents, His hypothesis is 
that the excitement and risk involved in football reduce the 
need for the excitement and risk provided by driving an 
automobile recklessly. Customarily, the investigator would 
next make an exhaustive search of the literature to see what, 
if anything, other people had discovered and published 
about this relationship. If he found no answer to his ques- 
tion, or one that he thought inadequate, he would proceed 
to design and conduct an inquiry. 

In all likelihood this investigator would have no intention 
of doing anything personally with the results of his study 
beyond publishing them and possibly suggesting their rele- 
vance to some theory about adolescent development. He 
probably would not be working with adolescents himself. 
In only a vague, general sense would he feel any obligation 
to reduce the frequency of car accidents involving adoles- 
cent drivers. He just wants to find the answer to a question 
that seems to him to be important and intriguing. Someone 
else may use the findings to modify practices if he cares to 
do so. This probably will be recommended in the last para- 
graph of the investigator's report. He himself, however, after 
he has conducted his study and interpreted and published 
his data, will go on to other things. He is a researcher and a 
student, not an educational practitioner. 

This traditional attitude toward educational research 
should not be interpreted as implying that most professional 
investigators are unconcerned about practice. They seem to 
believe, however, that their published discoveries will, in 
due course and almost automatically, bring about change 
for the better. The fact that the professional researcher is 
rarely, if ever, actively engaged in trying to do something 
about the problem he is studying is cited as a virtue. Con- 
cern about practical action resulting from his research might 
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contaminate his data, his experimental design, or his repu- 
tation with his peers. The assumption is that when people 
who are exceedingly well trained to investigate educational 
problems go about their inquiries scientifically and commu- 
nicate their findings to practitioners, progress is inevitable. 
The role of teachers, supervisors, and administrators is to 
apply the results of the educational research they read or 
hear about." The fact that these applications have been slow 
in coming seems not to have caused many professional edu- 
cational investigators to question their conception of the 
relation between research and improvement of practice.® 

During the past thirty or forty years this general attitude 
toward the study of educational problems has resulted in 
an amazing accumulation of research findings. The library 
shelves of teacher-training institutions are heavy with jour- 
nals, monographs, and texts that report the studies of the 
scientific educational researchers. Each year the major 
American universities offering the doctorate in education 
add several hundred new doctoral researches to the pub- 
lished literature. 


Research for Practitioners 


The view that educational research is the prerogative of the 
professional students of education is a limited one. The 
method of scientific inquiry certainly has important impli- 
cations not only for professional investigators but for others 
as well. The thesis of this book is that teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators would make better decisions and engage 
in more effective practices if they, too, were able and will- 
ing to conduct research as a basis for these decisions and 
practices. The process by which practitioners attempt to 
study their problems scientifically in order to guide, correct, 
and evaluate their decisions and actions is what a number 
of people have called action research. 
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The expression action research and the operations it im- 
plies come from at least two somewhat independent sources. 
One is the activities and writings of Collier during the period 
(1988-45) when he was Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Collier represented a group that was emphasizing the im- 
portance of social planning, and he insisted that “research 
and then more research is essential to the program... .” 
(18, p. 275) He used the expression action research and was 
convinced that “since the findings of research must be car- 
tied into effect by the administrator and the layman, and 
must be criticized by them through their experience, the 
administrator and the layman must themselves participate 
creatively in the research, impelled as it is from their own 
area of need.” (18, p. 276) 

The second source is Lewin and his students, many of 
whom have attempted to study human relations scientifically 
and to improve the quality of human relations as a conse- 
quence of their inquiries.’ In the field of education, most of 
the practices of the evaluation staff of the Eight Year Study 
resemble action research closely.* Herrick ( 43) uses the 
expression cooperative study to mean much the same thing 
in connection with curriculum development. The report of 
the experimental programs sponsored by the Project in Inter- 
group Education of the American Council on Education 
(see Taba, Brady, and Robinson [75]) stresses a method of 
problem solving that includes most of the elements of action 
research. Wrightstone (79) uses the term research-action in 
describing one of the functions of curriculum bureaus.” 

The school people who engage in action research are not 
disposed to make a neat distinction between scientific inquiry 
and educational practice. As has been said, this separation 
implies that if the researcher reports his findings to the prac- 
titioner, the latter will modify his practices to make them 
conform to the newly discovered data. There is some evi- 
dence, in addition to a great deal of thoughtful speculation 
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about learning, which questions the effectiveness of this 
method of transforming knowledge into action.’° Certainly 
much of the published information resulting from traditional. 
educational research has had a disappointing effect on prac 
tice. Even those teachers or administrators who hear about 
or read some of these reports are often slightly if at all in 
fluenced by them. Sometimes the individual who conducts 
the investigation does not himself modify those of his prac 
tices that are questioned by his own data. That was not his 
intention. This is evident in the teaching methods of some 
professional researchers who have reported what are con- 
sidered to be significant data about the learning process. 

The point has already been made that the men and women 
who are active in traditional educational research are con 
cerned about the slowness with which their research find- 
ings affect practice. They take part in meetings where seri- 
ous thought is given to the lag between what is done in the 
schools and what research indicates should be done. Almost 
every year there are sectional meetings of the American 
Educational Research Association at which papers dealing 
with this problem are read. Sometimes these papers imply 
pique that teachers are so slow in using the fine research 
data lying around. More often the authors contend that the 
difficulty is largely one of inadequate communication. They 
say that if the research reports were only more lucidh 
written, or more copiously illustrated, or if the implication 
for practice were stated more clearly, teachers and othel 
practitioners would be able to incorporate the findings into 
their professional behavior patterns," 


Distinctions between Traditional and Action Research — 


Influence on Educational Practices 


It is almost certain that the difficulty is deeper than com: 
munication, and is related to important principles of learn 
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ing. A teacher is most likely to change his ways of working 
with pupils when he accumulates and interprets informa- 
tion about these pupils because he wants to work more 
effectively with them. Reading the traditional research study, 
conducted by someone else and describing boys and girls in 
general, may help if he happens to see some relation be- 
tween the research findings and the instructional problem 
he is facing. Of one thousand teachers who may hear about 
the results of a basic study of reading, for example, a few, 
whose personal experience corroborates these results, will 
be ready to apply them. Having an authority on their side 
may give them the support they need in order to try out 
some of their own ideas. These changes in practice, how- 
ever, are more likely to occur if they are a consequence of 
inquiry in which the teacher has been involved and are 
based upon evidence he has helped to procure and interpret 
in his attempts to solve an instructional problem important 
to him,” 

This argument about the way behavior is changed should 
not imply the caricature that often comes as a rejoinder, It 
does not mean that everyone has to learn everything for 
himself, the hard way, so to speak. In one sense, of course, 
he must do this because no one can learn for him. What is 
being emphasized, however, is that learning that changes 
behavior substantially is most likely to result when a person 
himself tries to improve a situation that makes a difference 
to him. He then does his best to obtain and interpret some 
evidence describing the consequences of his presumably 
more adequate practice. When he defines the problem, hypo- 
thesizes actions that may help him cope with it, engages in 
these actions, studies the consequences, and generalizes 
from them, he will more frequently internalize the experi- 
ence than when all this is done for him by somebody else, 
and he reads about it. One reason for this is that in the 
course of his inquiry, which involves the testing of hypo- 
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theses in action, he will actually practice the changed be- 
havior that he has decided is more promising. He will also 
practice whatever is involved in evaluating the consequences 
of this changed behavior. He does not read about these prac- 
tices, he engages in them. And he learns what he does. 
Placing an exaggerated value on what may happen as a 
consequence of publishing traditional research studies of 
educational problems is one of the occupational diseases of 
pedagogues, who are strongly disposed to overestimate the 
extent to which reading will change behavior. 

In considering the effect of traditional research on edu- 
cational practices, it is helpful to view research-established 
generalizations as falling in two broad categories. In the 
first category are the generalizations that have implications 
for textbook writing and the production of other types of 
instructional materials, for school-building construction, and 
for the manufacture of school apparatus and equipment. In 
the second category are the findings that have implications 
for teacher-pupil relations, for teaching methods not a con- 
sequence of new materials, and for points of view.” 

Research results in the first category seem to affect prac- 
tices much faster than those in the second. One reason for 
this is that the kind of persuasion that must be engaged in 
if practitioners are to make better choices among alternative 
actions is less frequently involved. Kerosene lamps, for ex- 
ample, are hardly available any more for lighting schools. 
Choosing such lamps does not present a real alternative 
when plans are being made for new school buildings. Archi- 
tects who would build a school as it would have been built 
in 1900 are not around. At least not many of them are 
around. Textbooks with a vocabulary load far exceeding the 
comprehension level of the children who will try to read 
them are harder to buy than they were twenty years ago. 
The same is true of books with type that strains the eyes 
unnecessarily. In these areas research findings have tended. 
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to restrict the field of choice, so that there is no alternative 
but to modify practice in accordance with the implications 
of research data. The fact that investigations in this first 
category usually result in products that can be sold for profit 
also helps to bring about more rapid change. The forces of 
advertising are powerful forces, and commerce thrives on 
genuine as well as presumed obsolescence. 

The problem is quite different when research data have 
implications for improving teacher-pupil relations and there- 
fore learning. Investigations indicating the importance of 
intrinsic motivation for useful learning suggest rather force- 
fully that pupils should be much more actively involved in 
planning and evaluating their own education than they 
now are. These research findings, however, even if read by 
teachers and, if necessary, “interpreted” for them, do not 
result in any appreciable restriction of choice among the 
various methods of teaching. 

One specific illustration of the great lag between the im- 
plications of research findings in the second category and 
practice concerns the pattern of high school courses re- 
quired for college entrance. Twenty-five years ago Douglass 
(86) conducted studies of the traditional research sort that 
demonstrated beyond a reasonable doubt that the particular 
subjects a young person took in high school had no de- 
tectable relationship to his college grades. These studies 
were published, and were available to anyone. But not much 
happened. Ten years later, as part of the Eight Year Study, 
Chamberlain and his associates (13) reported analogous 
and supporting data. Eight years after this, according to 
Redefer (67), very little had been done about their impli- 
cations.!* 

This does not mean that no practical consequences re- 
sulted from these studies. But, measured against the assump- 
tions regarding the process of change that underlie much 
of the traditional research in education, the consequences 
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were insignificant. The action research program under way 
now in the state of Michigan, involving cooperative study 
and evaluation by most of the people who are affected by 
the proposed modifications, has already changed college 
entrance requirements in that state.’® The information jus- 
tifying these changes had been in the public domain, so to 
speak, for a long time. But because the people who them- 
selves had to change did not participate in the accumulation 
and interpretation of this information, they were but slightly 
influenced by it. 


Research Design and Criteria of Quality 


There are distinctions between traditional research and 
action research other than those resulting from different 
conceptions about the way to bring about improvement in 
educational practices. One of them has to do with the in- 
violability of the experimental design. In traditional research 
careful thought is given to planning the design of an in- 
vestigation before it is launched. This design is usually 
adhered to rigidly until the investigation has been com- 
pleted. If, for example, an investigator were testing the 
hypothesis that units planned by teacher and pupils will 
result in better learning than the same units assigned com- 
parable children without teacher-pupil planning, he would 
design his inquiry to last over a considerable period of time. 
Having committed himself to this predetermined design, he 
would be most reluctant to modify it. This would be true 
even if the results at the end of two months indicated that 
the teacher who was assigning to the second group of young- 
sters units that had been planned with the first group was 
running into serious difficulties. 

The initial design of action research cannot be inviolable in 
this sense. The definition of the problem, the hypotheses to 
be tested, and the methods to be employed in testing the 
hypotheses undergo modification as interim results are vali- 
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dated or invalidated in practice and new hypotheses and 
methods are suggested by the developing situation. The very 
nature of action research makes it highly improbable that 
the investigator or investigators will know definitely and in 
advance the exact pattern of the inquiry that will develop. 
If an initial design is treated with too much respect, the re- 
searcher may not be sufficiently sensitive to the developing 
irrelevance of this design to the on-going action situation, 

One implication of this discussion so far is that the quality 
of fundamental research and the quality of action research 
are to be judged by different criteria. The value of the 
former is determined by the amount of dependable knowl- 
edge it adds to that already recorded and available to any- 
one who wants to familiarize himself with it. The value of 
action research, on the other hand, is determined primarily 
by the extent to which findings lead to improvement in the 
practices of the people engaged in the research, 


Generalizations Resulting from Research 


Attention should be called to another difference between 
traditional and action research, which has received little 
notice. Conventional educational research is ordinarily de- 
signed so that generalizations can be extended to large popu- 
lations. A crucial element in this design is the selection of 
subjects who will be representative of the larger population 
to which the generalizations are extended. Actually, many 
traditional researches in education violate two assumptions 
involved in the conventional textbook formulas used to de- 
termine the limits within which generalizations can be extra- 
polated. One assumption is that the parent population repre- 
sents a normal distribution in respect to whatever abilities 
or capacities are central to the investigation. The other as- 
sumption is that the subjects studied represent a random 
sample from that normal population.’ 

The problems faced in generalizing from action research 
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are somewhat different from those faced in generalizing from 
traditional research. The action research inquiry is con- 
ducted by investigators studying a particular existing popu- 
lation. Whether or not it represents a random selection from 
a larger total population is rarely, if ever, considered. Action 
research is criticized because of this fact. It is said that 
whatever is found to be “true” about the children of School 
System A or the teachers of School System A cannot be 
considered “true” for a total population of boys and girls or 
a total population of teachers because the persons used as 
subjects do not represent a random sample from any known 
total population. 

This criticism of action research calls attention to princi- 
ples that must be attended to whenever generalizations are 
extended beyond the population providing evidence for 
their support. It should be recalled, however, that investi- 
gators engaged in action research are not attempting to 
establish generalizations applicable to groups of school chil- 
dren or teachers in other school systems. They are busy dis- 
covering generalizations that they hope will help them work 
more effectively with present and future populations of 
school children or teachers in the same situation as that in 
which the studies were conducted. 

While this does not eliminate the necessity for extending 
generalizations from a sample population to a larger popu- 
lation, it does change the direction of the extension. In a 
real sense action research studies are undertaken not to 
make possible lateral extensions of generalizations but to 
make possible vertical extensions, with the vertical line go- 
ing into the future. What this means is that if a third-grade 
teacher in School System X conducts action research to im- 
prove her practices and reaches certain conclusions, these 
conclusions have their greatest applicability to groups of 
third-grade youngsters that she may teach in the future in 
School System X. 


| 
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If there is to be any assurance that the vertical extension 
of generalizations is justified, evidence must support a 
hypothesis that may be phrased as follows: 


The boys and girls a teacher has in the third grade in her 
school in 1958 are representative of, or a random sample 
from, the total population of boys and girls she will have in 
the third grade in this school system in 1954, 1955, 1956, and 
so on. 


If this hypothesis can be supported—and Chapter VII de- 
scribes the kind of evidence that is being used to find out 
whether or not it can be—the reasoning that has been de- 
veloped to support the lateral extension of generalizations 
can also be used to support vertical extension, which is more 
appropriate to the spirit and intent of action research, 


Research as a Cooperative Activity 


An important personal qualification for action researchers 
in education is their skill in the cooperative study of prob- 
lems. An individual teacher can engage in action research 
and sometimes does. But education as it is practiced in 
public schools is almost by definition a group activity, and 
there has been a great increase recently in the frequency 
with which practical educational problems are being studied 
by groups rather than individuals. Consequently, people who 
engage in action research must usually be able to work 
effectively with others who are also involved in the situ- 
ation that is to be improved. Traditional research frequently 
involves team activity, but action research usually requires 
the joint effort of a group of people. 

The importance of cooperation in action research will be 
discussed more fully in Chapters II and V. It will suffice 
here to illustrate the necessity for this cooperation when 
attempts are made to improve the curriculum. 

If experiments are being conducted in a particular school 
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to develop a better program of general education, these 
experiments must take into account the ideas and experi- 
ences and expectations of pupils, teachers, administrators, 
and parents and other lay adults. All these people will ulti- 
mately influence and be influenced by the program. Unless 
the research undertaken to guide decisions and evaluate 
actions is cooperative, many important factors that have a 
bearing on the success of the general education program 
may be overlooked. Even more important, the research find- 
ings may never result in action. Writing about the impor- 
tance of cooperative research as a means of influencing 
action, Lippitt says: 


One of the most promising . . . techniques for ensuring that 
data are communicated into action is so to organize consultant 
research operations that the group to be served, the potential 
consumers of the data, are collaborators in the planning, the 
measurement operations, and the analysis and interpretation 
of the data, (52, p. 9) 


A failure to see the necessity for cooperation in curricu- 
lum research has marred the attempts of many communities 
to improve their schools. Too often several teachers have 
worked alone, conducting studies that resulted in what they 
believed were excellent changes in methods or materials. 
But because parents, too, had a stake in this new program, 
and because they had not been involved in the research and 
study that brought it into being, they misunderstood and 
objected to its aims and practices. An interesting history 
could be written of the birth, life, and death of many cur- 
riculum innovations. Often the cause of demise was not 4 
lack of excellence in the innovation viewed in the abstract, 
but the resistance of powerful groups that had had no part 
in its development.” 
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Action Research and Democratic Values 


It is common, in writing about the application of the scien- 
tific method to the study of educational problems, to stress 
the close relationship between this method and democracy 
as a way of life. Dewey (81) and others have written ex- 
tensively in support of this relationship. Collier states that 
action research “has invariably operated to deepen our reali- 
zation of the potentialities of the democratic way. . . .” (18, 
p. 276) This argument is persuasive, but it is not elaborated 
here at all because the use of the method of science in the 
solution of practical educational problems can be adequately 
defended for its own sake. It is true, however, that extensive 
use of the method of science, especially in areas involving 
human relations, can be expected only in a relatively free, 
democratic society. 


Conclusion 


This discussion of traditional and action research has 
Stressed differentiation and separateness, and may have im- 
plied too sharp a distinction between the two kinds of in- 
quiry. Actually they have much in common. The validity 
of any social research must be judged by its effect on human 
welfare. The individual interested in traditional educational 
research believes that the establishment and publication of 
enduring laws and principles will improve educational prac- 
tices and hence human welfare. Any inquiry that neglects 
the generalizing process is limited in usefulness. The action 
researcher knows that he must generalize beyond his data 
because he never deals with the same situation twice. He is 
interested in applying his findings to next year’s teachers or 
to next year’s kindergarten children. 

Traditional research in education and action research in 
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education are also alike in that each is difficult to do well. 
A great deal has been written in an attempt to improve the 
procedures of traditional research. Very little has been writ- 
ten, in the field of education, that will be particularly help- 
ful to persons who are interested in action research. Most 
of the references to this kind of investigation have to do 
with attempts to improve human relations. 

There is considerable justification for the belief that re- 
search methodology will not begin to have the influence 
that it might have on American education until thousands 
of teachers, administrators, and supervisors make more fre- 
quent use of the method of science in solving their own 
practical problems. But the method of science is not easy 
to employ, especially in an investigation of on-going activi- 
ties. Not many of the people who are strongly committed 
to the scientific study of problems others face are disposed 
to be scientific when they try to improve their own day-to- 
day activities. Most of them continue to make decisions and 
engage in practices that are based on inadequate problem 
definition, subjective recall of evidence, and unsophisticated 
generalizing. 

What this means is that those who are interested in seeing 
research contribute more substantially to the improvement 
of American education must do everything within their 
power to make a scientific attack on practical problems in- 
teresting, rewarding, and attractive to large numbers of 
people. The difference between the way most problems aré 
handled and a more scientific treatment of them is relative 
(see Chapter IV). It is entirely possible to improve the 
clarity with which practical problems are identified, the cre 
ativeness with which more promising practices are hypothe- 
sized, the skill with which presumably better practices are 
implemented, the ingenuity with which evidence of the 
worth of the practices is obtained, and the penetration a0 
sagacity of generalizations resulting from this evidence. 


NOTES TO 


CHAPTER I 


1, Rice’s studies (68) mark a convenient historical reference 
point for tracing the influence of the scientific movement on 
education, These studies first appeared in The Forum in 1897, 
under the title “The Futility of the Spelling Grind.” In a book 
published in 1913 (69) he again reported some of his 1897 
data and made interesting comments on their reception by 
educators, Although this book is forty years old and the stud- 
ies on which much of it is based were conducted fifty-six 
years ago, the attitude toward a science of education and its 
promise is surprisingly modern. 

2. Dewey's The Sources of a Science of Education (34) is a 
helpful philosophical statement of the meaning of the method 
of science for educators, Monroe and Engelhart (62, chap. 
xiv) treat briefly the development of a scientific attitude to- 
ward the study of education. These authors were most con- 
scientious in ferreting out of the literature almost everything 
that had been written on any topic they considered. The 
chapter cited is twenty-two pages long and includes some 
sixty footnote references, Anyone who is interested in learn- 
ing more about the history of the “science” of education will 
find a great deal of material in this chapter and in the books 
and articles cited in the footnotes. 

8. A 1926 book by Buckingham, entitled Research for Teachers, 
was written “to show the teacher some of the things he can 
use in his work—things which have been developed not 
merely by appeal to principles, but primarily by methods of 
experimentation.” (8, p. iv) A second purpose was “to show 
that the teacher has opportunities for research, which, if 
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seized, will not only powerfully and rapidly develop the tech- 
nique of teaching, but will also react to vitalize and dignify 
the work of the individual teacher.” (8, p. iv) Buckingham 
describes statistics that the modern teacher needs, methods 
of testing, new types of examinations, ways of grouping and 
classifying pupils, and techniques of individualizing instruc- 
tion. He includes much helpful information about research 
tools and understandings, but the assumption seems to be 
that teachers will easily be able to relate these tools and 
techniques and understandings to their practical problems of 
instruction. Buckingham concludes that teacher research 
“would be desirable, even if no account were taken of the 
results as contributions to knowledge. The spirit of research 
among teachers would be justified merely in the reaction 
upon the teachers themselves.” (8, p. 380) 


. Good, Barr, and Scates stress repeatedly how important it is 


for teachers to develop the habit of conducting research. In 
their Preface they say: “Although some field workers will 
make significant contributions to the store of educational 
knowledge as active participants in the production of re- 
search, the primary outcomes for the majority of field partic- 
ipants in educational research will be found in the training 
value of the problem-solving approach with an increased un- 
derstanding of the educational process.” (40, p. v) These au- 
thors go on to say: “The preceding paragraph should not be 
interpreted to mean that all field workers are to do research 
regardless of their training and qualifications. . . . Not 
teachers will rise to the level of making scientific contribu- 
tions to the study of education.” (40, p. v) Here again it is 
implied that the chief reason for research by teachers is either 
its training value or its contribution to the great body of sci- 
entific information about education. 


. Monroe and Engelhart describe a third “audience” to which 


their text is addressed, which consists “of the consumers of 
educational research. These include superintendents, princi- 
pals, supervisors, teachers, and others who endeavor to ascer- 


__ tain what research has accomplished in the field of educa- 
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tion, and to interpret the findings with respect to theory or 
practice.” (62, p. v) Practitioners are not thought of as in- 
vestigators. 


. In writing about time-diffusion patterns for educational in- 
novations, Mort and Cornell summarize generalizations from 
charts describing the diffusion of nine such innovations as 
follows: “From these charts we may infer that it will take a 
half-century for the average adaptation to diffuse completely; 
it takes a third of a century after 3 per cent of the districts 
have made the introduction. Frequently there has been a 
long period of preparatory work in the community before the 
adaptation step is taken.” (68, p. 58) Acceptance of the ar- 
gument that changes in educational practices come very 
slowly need not, of course, imply agreement with the authors’ 
calculation of the actual time required. 


. Students of Lewin emphasize the collaboration of men of 
science with men of action on action research teams, In the 
Preface to Lippitt’s Training in Community Relations this 
statement appears: “Bringing together in a single coopera- 
tive adventure the skills and resources of both men of sci- 
ence, and men of action, this project is an example of ‘action 
research,’” (52, p. ix) 


. See Eugene R. Smith, Ralph W. Tyler, and the evaluation 
staff (72). 

. Hopkins (44) comments on the differences in motivation 
(“need satisfaction”) between pure, or basic or traditional, 
research and practical, or action, research. He stresses the 
importance of involving pupils in the action research process 
and paying particular attention to their reactions. He thinks 
of action research as a way of learning rather than a process 
that results in publication or reporting of “truths.” Hopkins 
believes there is nothing new about action research and cites 
what he considers to have been substantially the same ap- 
proach in curriculum improvement programs thirty years 
ago. 
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has resulted from World War II studies of operations in the 
British and American armed forces, This kind of inquiry has 
been called operations research, and is described by Kittel, 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, as “a scientific method 
for providing executives with a quantitative basis for deci- 
sions.” (19, p. 2) Goodeve, of the British Iron and Steel Re- 
search Association, refers to operations research as “quanti- 
tative common sense.” (19, p. 2) 


Anderson and Gates (1) cite ten trends that have emerged 
within the past few years as psychologists have given greater 
and greater attention to the dynamics of learning. They com- 
ment on the increased importance attached to goal seeking 
and tension reduction. The yearbook in which this chapter 
appears repeatedly emphasizes how important it is for a 
learner to perceive the relationship between his needs and 
the knowledge or information available to him if this knowl- 
edge or information is to have an effect on his behavior. 

Many modem psychologists stress the importance of the 
kind of learning that is primarily an active process of problem 
solving, although the terms used for problem solving, or goal- 
oriented behavior, are confusingly varied (see The Psychol- 
ogy of Learning [66, chap. vii]). Much research on learning 
has been interpreted as implying that the learner modifies 
his behavior in order to cope more adequately, in his own 
view, with a situation that concerns him. “Responses are s¢ 
lected, eliminated, organized, and stabilized in terms of their 
relevance to the learner’s goal.” (66, p. 271) It is the leam- 
er’s perception of these relevancies that is crucial (see Syngg 
and Combs [74] ). The existence of information that one per 
son considers pertinent to a problem another person is facing 
will not necessarily affect the latter’s behavior. He hims 
must see the significance. Cartwright, in an article describing 
the importance of group support and identification for 
change in behavior, states: “Information relating to the n 
for change, plans for change, and the consequences 
change must be shared by the relevant people in the group: 
(10, p. 890) 
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A doctoral study completed at Teachers College by Davis 
(30) summarizes the answers given by practicing school peo- 
ple to the question: “Why is it that administrators and teach- 
ers in local school systems find it so difficult to use the results 
of fundamental research studies in solving their daily pro- 
fessional problems?” Davis concludes that research results 
would more quickly change practice if those whose practices 
are to be affected were involved in the research. 


. Foshay, Wann, and associates (39) report in some detail the 


reactions of teachers in a curriculum improvement program 
that was designed as action research. The teachers, who had 
all had professional training in education, commented fre- 
quently on the fact that action research enabled them to see 
the relationship between their own problems and the evi- 
dence they obtained in testing their action hypotheses. 


Lippitt expresses an analogous point of view: “In the physi- 
cal sciences new discoveries are absorbed rather quickly by 
those eager to market new products or to improve the effi- 
ciency of expensive methods. . . . In human sciences, how- 
ever, the personal and group vested interests in ‘keeping on 
doing what we're doing’ are stronger and more deeply rooted 
as the basis for prestige and emotional security.” (52, p. 7 £.) 
He then gives several reasons for the strong disposition to 
resist changes in human relations practices. 


This reference to college entrance is only one of the observa- 
tions made by Redefer (67) in 1952. It was, however, the 
only conclusion stressed in Fine’s summary of the Redefer 
study, which appeared in the June 1, 1952 issue of The New 
York Times. 


See L. S. Waskin, “The Michigan Secondary-School—College 
Agreement,” The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 33:49-64, January 1949; and 
Johnson (46). 


Moses (64) has written an interesting article describing 
some statistical methods appropriate for non-normal popula- 
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tions. These methods are rarely used in educational research, 
and they assume random sampling. 


Redefer’s investigation (67) into the consequences of the 
Eight Year Study—eight years later—involved visits to many 
of the communities that had experimented with promising 
curriculum innovations at the high school level ten or fifteen 
years ago. He concludes that few traces of these innovations 
are observable now and believes that the most important sin- 
gle reason for failure was the lack of genuine community in- 
volvement in the change process. 


In this connection, the reader might be interested in the at- 
tempt by Benne, Axtelle, Smith, and Raup (5) to make de- 
mocracy practically synonymous with the method of science 
as applied to human relations problems. Whittaker Cham- 
bers (14), on the other hand, equates the scientific method 
with communism. He argues that we must put our trust in 
God, not in human intelligence or experimentation. The 
dichotomy seems unrealistically sharp. 


CHAPTER II 


The Action Research Process* 


Tn the preceding chapter action research in education was 
contrasted in several respects with traditional research. This 
chapter is an elaboration of the process of what might be 
called empirical action research. What are the things school 
people do who are trying to test in action, as scientifically 
as possible, practices that give promise of improving edu- 
cation? 

The following description of the action research 
is based in part on a memorandum prepared with the help 
of Gordon N. Mackenzie and a group of Denver, Colorado, 
high school principals and curriculum coordinators who were 
cooperating with the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation in a series of studies undertaken to 
improve instructional leadership.* The illustrations used in 
this chapter therefore involve the decisions and actions of 
principals and supervisors. In Chapter III the action research 
process is further illustrated by two studies, one of which 
describes classroom experimentation by teachers. 

® This cl ted in “Curriculum 
e a mp a 
153, December 1949. Z 
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Decisions and Prediction of Consequences 


Administrators and supervisors are constantly making de- 
cisions and acting on the basis of what they believe the 
consequences of these decisions will be. A principal, for ex- 
ample, may believe that appointing teachers to the chair- 
manship of committees (action) will result in better com- 
mittee work (goal) than the choice of chairmen by the 
committees themselves. Sometimes it is discovered, often 
accidentally and much later, that the expected consequences 
actually do not follow. The longer a practice has been en- 
gaged in, the harder it is to see its limitations and to change. 
One reason for this is the tendency to perceive the expected 
consequences even though they are not there. Even more 
commonly, preconceptions about results make the percep- 
tion of actual consequences so selective that concomitant 
and contradictory effects are ignored. Action research is one 
method of trying consciously to find out whether or not cer- 
tain activities actually do lead to the results that were an- 
ticipated. 

Probably the most important characteristic that differen- 
tiates action research from more casual inquiry is that ev- 
idence is systematically sought, recorded, and interpreted. 
This is done to find out more definitely just what the prob- 
lem is as well as to learn what happens when certain pro- 
cedures are used to deal with it. Every kind of resear 
involves accumulating and interpreting evidence, but action 
research focuses on evidence that helps answer the question, 
Did a particular action result in the desirable consequences 
that were anticipated? Those conducting the research try t0 
determine, as objectively as possible, whether the metho 
used to ameliorate a difficult situation actually bring about 
improvement. They are also interested in finding out 
whether other, perhaps undesirable, consequences accom- 
pany the expected results. 
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The Action Hypothesis 


In an action research study it is common to hypothesize, or 
predict, that certain desired results will follow from what 
appear to be better practices. Here are three examples of 
such hypotheses, which grew out of a personal concern some 
status leaders felt about the quality of teacher committee 
work: 

1. Curriculum committees made up of volunteers will be more 
productive than curriculum committees constituted by ap- 
pointment. 

2. Committee study and practice of group process will lead to 
increased productivity. 

8, Scheduling meetings during school time will increase pro- 
ductivity of committees. 

These three action hypotheses were not formulated merely 
to satisfy curiosity about what might be done to increase 
productivity. The basic motivation for the action research 
was a common, personal problem of a group of principals 
and curriculum coordinators. They wanted to do a better 
job in an area in which their inadequacy bothered them. 
Teachers and administrators were spending an increasing 
amount of time in committee work. There were frequent 
complaints that many of these committees did not get much 
done. The principals and coordinators wanted to do what 
they could to improve the situation. 


Nature of the Hypothesis 


Each of the three action research hypotheses reproduced 
above has two aspects, Each implies, first, a desirable goal: 
increased committee productivity; and second, a procedure, 
or action, for achieving the goal: arranging for volunteer 
committees, study and practice of group process, scheduling 
meetings on school time. 
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The goal made explicit in these hypotheses is only a par- 
tial goal. One of the difficulties with many actions is that 
the goals in view are limited. Whatever is done to achieve 
a specific end may actually interfere with a more comprehen- 
sive and possibly more important purpose. For example, 
certain steps taken to increase committee productivity, nar- 
rowly defined, might make members so anxious about their 
committee work or induce them to devote so much time to 
it that they would neglect other significant professional ac- 
tivities. 

The difficulty of keeping in mind the great variety of 
purposes involved in such a complex activity as school teach- 
ing or supervision or administration is troublesome to every- 
one who seriously tries to do something about practical 
problems. Engaging in action research as a method of im- 
proving educational practices does not avoid the necessity 
for giving explicit attention to the interrelatedness and rel- 
ativity of goals. In the more traditional kind of educational 
inquiry attempts are frequently made to control the ex- 
perimental situation so that complexities of this sort are 
ruled out.* This practice is comforting to the investigator, 
but commonly results in the testing of hypotheses that bear 
little relation to those teachers must test in order to make 
better decisions about their own practices. To accumulate 
data, for example, that relate to a hypothesis about the way 
children learn to read “apart from the role of social pressure 
to read” may result in findings appropriate to the defined 
situation, but this situation does not exist in reality. 

Practicing school people must, of course, deal most of the 
time with real situations. Because action research is con- 
ducted in an actual school environment, the investigators 
are almost forced to recognize that numerous goals and 
purposes are involved. If the action research is cooperative, 
the diversity of interests and concerns of the various mem- 
bers of the group gives added assurance that more compre 
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hensive goals will not be lost sight of in attempts to do 
something concrete about a particular problem. 

Although school activities should not be planned to 
achieve narowly defined goals, the necessity remains, in 
action research, for eventually formulating a delimited 
hypothesis as carefully and precisely as possible. When the 
statement of this hypothesis indicates a goal and a method 
or methods of achieving it, an important initial step has been 
taken. Identification of problems is sometimes made easier 
by first phrasing them as questions. For research purposes it 
is helpful to rephrase these questions later to make explicit 
a procedure, or action, and a goal. 

Here are four questions raised by a group that was just 
starting to conduct research in order to improve the educa- 
tional leadership of its members: 


What leadership techniques are best in working with 
teachers? 

How can teacher planning meetings be made more success- 
ful? 

How can a principal work most effectively with teachers? 

What are the factors that create job satisfaction? 


Questions like these imply a desire for answers; they do 
not, however, serve as suggestions for experimentation that 
will test plausible answers. They indicate the need for re- 
search, but they do not, in their present form, give much 
help in designing a study that will result in a sounder 
basis for decisions and actions. Before action research could 
be undertaken in the broad area covered by the first ques- 
tion, for example, it would be necessary to describe leader- 
ship procedures in rather specific terms and then predict the 
consequences of practicing them. If the procedures seemed 
promising to the investigators, they would be put into prac- 
tice, and data would be gathered to determine whether or 
not and to what degree the expected results were obtained. 
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Sources of the Hypothesis 


It is always important to consider the sources of the action 
hypotheses formulated by a group attempting to use re- 
search as a method of improving its decisions and actions. 
Obviously, the hypotheses do not come from the air. Usually 
they represent specific applications of a more or less con- 
sciously formulated theory or system of beliefs. In this case, 
for example, the more inclusive theory about committee 
activity was one that viewed production as closely related to 
motivation. Although this conviction, or element of theory, 
was not made explicit, it served as one source of the action 
hypotheses that members of the group decided to test. Other 
sources were materials they had read and ideas they had 
picked up from one another in discussion. Reports of tra- 
ditional research investigations frequently are fruitful 
sources of hypotheses to test in actual school situations. 

One mark of sophistication in scientific problem solving 
is an awareness of theory and a disposition to use the ev- 
idence from the testing of action hypotheses to build theory. 
This is a difficult task. Careful theorizing is probably only 
slightly less common in action research than it is in tradi- 
tional research. Although professional researchers are in- 
clined to emphasize theory when their attention is called 
specifically to it, this emphasis is not at all evident in most 
of their research reports. 


An Illustrative Action Research 


The following actual hypothesis, one of many that might be 
formulated in connection with the question, “What leader- 
ship techniques are best in working with teachers?” was 
phrased in a way that would make a test possible: 
Curriculum committees made up of volunteers [action] will be 


more productive [goal] than curriculum committees consti- 
tuted by appointment [alternative action]. 
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The research process, in the broad sense, had of course 
been under way some time before this hypothesis was form- 
ulated. The process started when members of the group 
expressed their personal concern about the general problem 
of improving leadership. There was a great deal of discus- 
sion and reading as attempts were made to identify and 
make use of ideas that various authors had developed or 
certain members of the group had heard about or tried out. 
As interest in the improvement of leadership became more 
specific, it became clear that one area in which leadership 
was exercised extensively was teacher committee work. 
There again was considerable discussion and reading to 
find out what members of the group, as well as “experts” 
who had written on teacher committee activity, had to say 
about how best to facilitate this kind of work. 

During this stage of the research process several action 
hypotheses or hunches were considered. One was that com- 
mittee productivity would be improved if the principal, prior 
to appointing a committee, interviewed several prospective 
members to try to determine their interest in the committee's 
task. The proposal was explored rather thoroughly in dis- 
cussion; this process amounted to trying it out in imagina- 
tion, The tentative conclusion reached was that the plan 
was not particularly promising, because the same results 
might be achieved with less trouble by calling for committee 
volunteers. 

Another action hypothesis considered was to appoint the 
chairmen of various committees and allow them to fill out 
the committee rosters. This hypothesis also was rejected, 
after some discussion, because too little was known about 
the procedure that might be followed by these chairmen. 
It was thought, for example, that they might attempt to 
appoint their friends to the committee; the selection would 
then be based primarily on social compatibility. 

These initial research activities were not substantially 
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different from those in which most individuals or groups 
engage when they meet to discuss ways and means of solv- 
ing a particular problem. The more nearly unique aspects 
of action research began to emerge with the formulation of 
a hypothesis to be tested in action and a prediction of con- 
sequences. There was a real difference of opinion within 
the group regarding the relative productivity of volunteer 
committees and committees constituted by “intelligent” ap- 
pointment. The reading and discussion in which the group 
engaged sometimes did not make clear what was meant by 
appointing and volunteering. There seemed to be almost no 
evidence to support the arguments of proponents of either 
method. 

After the hypothesis finally selected for testing had been 
formulated, the group realized that its big job would be to 
develop ways and means of measuring productivity. In order 
to conduct an investigation that would test the hypothesis, 
certain procedures had to be planned and carried out. 


1. It was necessary to define what was meant by “volunteer 
ing” 

This was not very difficult, although teachers often say, 
“If it’s a voluntary meeting, we'd better go!” It was agree 
that in this context volunteering referred to the way the 
committee members regarded the situation and not to any 
pronouncement from administrators. 


2. It was necessary to define what was meant by “appoint- 
ing.” 

There might be a vast difference in productivity between 
committees whose members were randomly appointed and 
those whose members were appointed with some considera- 
tion of individual needs and interests. 


8. It was necessary to describe clearly how productivity was 
to be measured. 
This was hard to do. Productivity has many dimensions. 
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It may refer to the dispatch with which a specific job is 
accomplished. A broader conception implies improvement 
in group work methods, which will enable the committee to 
carry out its next job more efficiently. An even more com- 
prehensive conception of productivity would take into con- 
sideration the increased security and effectiveness of 
individual members of the committees.‘ This particular 
group, considering productivity rather narrowly, decided 
that the work a committee did was to be measured by the 
following: 

a. The number of action decisions reached per unit of 
time. (The way these action decisions are made is also 
important. Are they all suggested by the status leader? 
Do they represent consensus? Is responsibility for ac- 
tions delegated by the group?) 

b. The per cent of action decisions carried out. 

c. The per cent of decisions and/or actions subsequently 
judged to have been successful in achieving the com- 
mittee’s purposes. 

d. The evaluation by committee members of their own 
productivity. 

e. The evaluation by outsiders of the committee’s pro- 
ductivity. 

The first and second items in this operational definition 
of committee productivity imply observations that are ob- 
jective and can be counted. An outsider could look at the 
records of committee meetings and at subsequent actions 
by the committees, tabulate the number of action decisions 
reached, and calculate the percentage carried out. This does 
not mean, of course, that such relatively objective evidence 
assures agreement in interpreting it. Items c, d, and e are 
obviously judgments and therefore subject to all the limita- 
tions of such estimates, Educational practitioners, as well as 
people engaged in other types of practical activities, are often 
forced to make decisions on the basis of evidence of this kind. 
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If the judgments are rendered under circumstances that give 
reasonable assurance that they are thoughtful, and not biased 
unduly by the state of the judge’s health or disposition, they 
will provide more useful evidence than is ordinarily avail- 
able. ( 


4. It was necessary to measure the productivity of the vol- 
unteer committee and the appointed committee under cir- 
cumstances that made the method of selecting members the 
crucial variable. 

This task raised many troublesome questions. Was com- 
mittee productivity influenced primarily by the way mem- 
bers were selected, or were other factors responsible for 
differences? Was increased productivity accompanied by 
other, perhaps undesirable, consequences? Were individuals 
in the two committees of comparable ability and comparably 
interested in the committee’s tasks? 


5. It was necessary to carry out these plans in a way that 
would make possible the accumulation of data to appraise 
their worth. 

This aspect of action research brought to the attention of 
the group many of the well-known questions about the 
nature of evidence, its reliability, and its validity. These 
people were helped to recognize that reliability and validity 
are relative. If evidence could be collected that was more 
reliable and more valid than the evidence previously avail- 
able for guiding decisions and evaluating actions based on 
these decisions, that much would be gained. 


6. It was necessary to interpret these data to see if and to 
what degree they supported or refuted the hypothesis. 
Here, too, the action researchers faced difficult and com- 
plex problems. How great must differences be if they are to 
have any practical significance? Statistical significance is n0 
assurance of practical significance, although many reports of 
traditional research overlook this distinction. What conclu- 
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sion should be reached if members of the volunteer com- 
mittee felt better about what they were doing, and 
supported and encouraged one another, but the appointed 
committee accomplished specific tasks with more dispatch? 
Productivity is quite likely to result in greater achievement 
along one dimension by one group and greater achievement 
along another dimension by a second group. 


7. It was necessary to infer from the data generalizations 
that would guide action in future situations. These generali- 
zations would have to be applied and continuously tested. 

The group realized that because productivity is in large 
measure a function of the specific situation in which any 
committee works, continuous testing of consequences would 
be needed. Action research is cyclical. The studies under- 
taken to guide decisions regarding the method of constitut- 
ing committees revealed new problems, which in turn 
suggested the need for new action hypotheses to be tested." 


The group tried to remember that committee productivity 
was not the summum bonum. Teachers have other things 
to do, and the fact that a certain practice results in increased 
committee productivity does not necessarily mean that the 
practice should be encouraged. The total responsibilities of 
teachers must be kept in mind, and specific practices ap- 
praised in relation to some broad conception of the teacher's 
task. 

The partial description that has just been given of one 
action research project may have made this method of cop- 
ing with practical educational problems seem unduly for- 
midable. However, all aspects of the process may be carried 
out at various levels of quality. This point is developed at 
greater length in Chapter IV. It is always difficult to conduct 
clear-cut, definitive research, and action research is no ex- 
ception. Consequently, some people reject this method of 
dealing with educational problems. They say it is too slow, 
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or too complicated, or too pretentious. They seem to prefer 
to go to the opposite extreme and act on the basis of casual 
evidence, which is presumed to support vaguely implied 
action hypotheses.* 


Action Research and Cooperation 


Nothing inherent in action research requires such inquiries 
to be cooperative, that is, to involve a number of people 
jointly in an attack on a practical problem. Quite frequently 
individual school people can conduct research to help them 
make better decisions and evaluate actions that have to do 
with their own teaching or administrative problems. 

A teacher, for example, is worried because’ he does not 
have sufficient time to do the things he wants to do. Out of 
this broad problem area he differentiates a more specific 
aspect: the time he spends scoring the objective examina- 
tions he gives twice a week. It takes him approximately 
forty-five minutes to score objective examinations one mimeo- 
graphed page long for his two different classes in the same 
subject. 

The teacher formulates several action hypotheses for sav- 
ing time. The source of these proposals for action may be 
his own experience, his reading, or conversations with other 
people. One hypothesis involves giving tests less frequently. 
This, however, conflicts with the broader goal of frequent 
pupil evaluation. The hypothesis that shortening the tests 
would save scoring time also conflicts with the same impor 
tant educational goal. A third hypothesis involves making 4 
scoring key for each test. 

The action suggested by the third hypothesis is taken, and 
the evidence of its success is that the tests can be scored in 
fifteen minutes instead of forty-five minutes. Even if five 
minutes are allowed for making the key, this represents 4 
substantial saving in time. The major generalization result- 
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ing from this research is relatively concrete and leads the 
teacher to make scoring stencils in the future. 

There is no reason why this activity should not be called 
action research. A large percentage of the problems faced 
by teachers, administrators, and supervisors, however, can- 
not be solved unless a number of people change their views 
and practices. In recognition of this fact several recent texts 
stress the importance of cooperative work on educational 
problems if the problems affect a number of people.’ One 
great advantage in making action research cooperative is 
that involvement of many people in problem identification 
and analysis, in hypothesizing, and in data collecting and 
interpreting increases the likelihood that there will be strong 
commitments to change behavior if the consequences of the 
study indicate change is warranted. 

When action research is cooperative, the probability also 
increases that whatever actions are hypothesized will be 
within the realm of possibility. It is unlikely that a group of 
teachers who are concerned because they know too little 
about their pupils would hypothesize that their teaching 
would improve if they were to make case studies for each 
pupil. If the teachers had even a general idea of what was 
involved in a case study, they would recognize immediately 
that making one for each of thirty or forty or, in the high 
school, two hundred and fifty different pupils is far beyond 
the realm of reasonable expectation. The proposal would 
only be made by those who did not intend to carry it out. 

Another reason for making action research cooperative is 
to provide a greater range and variety of talent at each 
stage of the action research process. Individual members of 
the group have different perceptions, experiences, and com- 
petencies, and these variations can enrich the entire research 
activity. 

A number of socio-psychological investigations have con- 
trasted the quality of group and individual problem solving. 
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The problems that were set for the individuals or groups in 
these studies were usually quite artificial, however. The 
motivation was assumed, and no action was expected to 
result from the problem solving. Despite these limitations, 
Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, after summarizing a con- 
siderable number of such investigations, conclude: 
From such studies the superior value of group thinking over 
individual thinking, when demonstrated, is clearly due in part 
to (1) the larger number of ways of looking at the problem; 
(2) the larger number of suggestions for a solution; (3) the 
larger number of effective criticisms of each proposed plan; 
(4) the patent need to accept social criticism and not be bull- 
headed (as subjects working alone frequently are). (65, p. 
738) 


Final consideration of the relative worth of individual and 
group proposals for dealing with practical problems must 
be postponed until the suggested proposal is actually put 
into effect and tested. There is no doubt that particular in- 
dividuals in most working groups, because of their back- 
ground and intelligence, are able orally or in writing to 
propose what appear to be excellent solutions to practical 
problems. When these solutions are considered in the ab- 
stract, against certain criteria of logic, they may seem to be 
better than those favored by the group as a whole. The 
difficulty is that the effectiveness of any action is condi- 
tioned by the background, insight, and ability of the people 
who must carry it out. In a sense this means that the action 
recommended by a group probably represents the best that 
the members, at the time, are able to do. 

When a group of educational practitioners identifies @ 
problem of sufficient concern to make each person feel that 
something must be done about it, many kinds of compe 
tency and special talent may be required. There are times 
when the group will want to confer with, or use as a com 
sultant, an individual outside the group who can give special 
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help. Frequently assistance is needed from someone who 
can provide help with the research process itself.® 

Another important consequence of cooperative research 
is that the co-workers constitute a group that provides con- 
siderable support to individuals for risking change. Any 
kind of experimentation involves risk.’ If the consequences 
could be guaranteed, no research would be needed. When 
these risks become visible, the fact that “there are several 
of us who are trying this out” is invariably supporting. 
Evans" and the people he worked with in Battle Creek to 
develop a tenth-grade general education program concluded 
that building a cooperative group for action research was 
so important that “it seems hardly possible to us for any 
reconstruction of the high school program to proceed very 
far unless teachers learn to work closely together in prob- 
lem-centered groups.” (87, p. 473) 

The strong feeling of group identification that frequently 
results from cooperative action research or any other well- 
motivated group activity is not, however, an unmixed bless- 
ing. Unless precautions are taken, the research group may 
become something of a pedagogical island in a generally 
hostile faculty environment. For a group to develop the kind 
of spirit that supports cooperative work, and at the same 
time to have a judicious and perceptive attitude toward staff 
morale, requires a nice balance among values.!* 

A final reason for making action research cooperative, 
especially in connection with curriculum improvement, is 
that cooperation tends to prevent those involved from feel- 
ing that they are being manipulated or coerced, When a 
number of teachers work together to identify specific prob- 
lems for attack, use their experience to hypothesize actions 
that give promise of ameliorating a difficult situation, and 
together work through all the other phases of action re- 
search, it is unlikely that anyone will feel he is being experi- 
mented on without his consent. 
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These references to the importance of cooperative action 
research call attention, at least by implication, to some soci- 
ological as well as psychological factors that influence 
changes in behavior. Redefer (67), as a result of his inquiry 
into the consequences of the Eight Year Study, eight years 
later, was confident that the great omission in that impor- 
tant experiment in secondary education was its neglect of 
the sociological factors involved in learning. Too many of 
the people whose support was essential to maintaining the 
experimental programs had no part in planning or develop- 
ing or evaluating them. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has analyzed a kind of research that is intended 
to result in improved practices. The reader already has recog- 
nized that this analysis is in many respects similar to Dewey's 
1916 statement (31) about the nature of thinking, which he 
revised in 1933.1? The chief differences are the greater em- 
phasis upon evidence, upon the action hypothesis, and upon 
the importance of cooperative research when a number of 
people are concerned about a problem and will be affected 
by whatever is done to solve it. 

The significant elements of a design for action research 

are: 

1. The identification of a problem area about which an 
individual or a group is sufficiently concerned to want 
to take some action. 

2. The selection of a specific problem and the formula- 
tion of a hypothesis or prediction that implies a goal and 
a procedure for reaching it. This specific goal must be 
viewed in relation to the total situation. 

8. The careful recording of actions taken and the accum- 
ulation of evidence to determine the degree to which 
the goal has been achieved. 
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4. The inference from this evidence of generalizations re- 
garding the relation between the actions and the de- 
sired goal. 

5. The continuous retesting of these generalizations in 
action situations, 

If the problem under attack is one of concern to many 
people, or if it is likely that the experiment will affect many 
people, the action research should involve these people. It 
then becomes cooperative action research. 

The best way to learn how to engage in action research 
is to try it. After commenting on the difficulty they had with 
the research function, the teachers working with Evans 
write: “But we feel that the only way we can become more 
competent in classroom research is to do classroom research, 
even though we may lack many needed skills and insights.” 
(87, p. 472) 

Reading about what others have done provides only 
limited help. One of the excellent incidental effects of con- 
ducting action research is that the people involved come to 
some disturbing conclusions about their tendency to gener- 
alize without evidence. A particular action research study 
may be criticized because it results in evidence of limited 
reliability and validity, but the very insistence on trying to 
get some evidence is a sign of increasing maturity in prob- 
lem solving. 


L 


NOTES TO 


CHAPTER II 


Chein, Cook, and Harding (15) identify four varieties of ac- 
tion research but make it clear that there are no sharp lines 
of demarcation between them. They write about diagnostic 
action research, which is designed to lead to action; partici- 
pant action research, which emphasizes that the people who 
are to take action must be involved in the research process 
from the beginning; empirical action research, which involves 
doing something and keeping a record of what is done and 
what happens; and experimental action research, which is 
controlled research on the relative effectiveness of various ac 
tion techniques. These authors point out that of the four 
kinds of action research, the experimental seems to have the 
greatest value for the advancement of scientific knowledge 
because, under favorable circumstances, it can provide 4 
definitive test of specific hypotheses. The authors also say 
that it is the most difficult form of action research to carry 00 
successfully, 


2, For a report of these studies see Mackenzie, Corey, and as- 


8. 


sociates (57). 


Caswell (11), in a thoughtful article dealing with research 
in the curriculum field, calls attention to limitations of ex 
perimentation that is removed from real situations. He be- 
lieves that the action research approach is “highly encourag- 
ing” but expresses apprehension lest this type of inquiry 
should place insufficient emphasis on generalization. 


. An analysis of the total task of a group can be approached in 


several ways, as Benne and Sheats (4) suggest. The a 
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preparation of a resource unit in the social studies area might 
be the central task. Learning how to work together more 
effectively, so that another resource unit developed later will 
be a better one, is a conception of task at the level of process. 
Providing an atmosphere in which individuals can gain 
deeper insight into themselves and achieve a better-integrated 
total personality represents still a different level of task 


analysis. 


5, Eight action research studies were analyzed by Lippitt and 
Radke (53) in order to identify the “major points of pro- 
cedure.” These authors call attention to the “spiral” nature of 
action research and suggest that communicating the results 
of inquiry to other groups, orally or in written form, can be a 
final step or, more likely, a new first step. 


6. The method of science has so far had relatively little influ- 
ence on the way practitioners, not only in education but in 
other fields, attack their day-to-day problems, In 1947 Lund- 
berg, a sociologist especially interested in the application of 
the scientific method to social problems, said; 


I am aware that the scientific mode of thought is very recent in 
human history, that it is practiced by only a very small per- 
centage of our own generation and that it is uncongenial to a 
large number of otherwise admirable people. (56, p. 18) 


Dewey had said almost the same thing thirty years earlier 
and had cited some reasons that appeared significant to him: 


The experimental method is new as a scientific resource—as a 
systematized means of making knowledge, though as old as life 
as a practical device. Hence it is not surprising that men have 
not recognized its full scope. For the most part, its significance 
is regarded as belonging to certain technical and merely physical 
matters. It will doubtless take a long time to secure the percep- 
tion that it holds equally as to the Frinta and testing of ideas 
in social and moral matters. Men still want the crutch of d 

of beliefs fixed by oupi to relieve them of the trouble of 
thinking and the ility of directing their activity by 
thought. . . . But every advance in the influence of the experi- 
mental method is sure to aid in arcing literary, dialectic 
and authoritative methods of forming beliefs which have gov- 
emed the schools of the past, and to transfer their prestige to 
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methods which will procure an active concern with things and 
persons, directed by aims of increasing temporal reach and de- 


ploying greater range of things in space. (31, p. 394 f.) 


. There has been a great increase in teacher participation in 


curriculum improvement, and this participation has usually 
taken the form of group activity, Curriculum workers soon 
learned that a great deal of skill is necessary if groups are to 
be productive. The following authors give attention to the 
importance of efficient methods of group work in cooperative 
curriculum development: Benne and Muntyan (3), Camp- 
bell (9), Koopman, Miel, and Misner (48), Miel (61), and 
Yauch (80). One of the best recent statements of the impli- 
cations of this problem for social research in general is by 
Mann (59). 


. Lawler’s study (50) and the dissertation by Troyer (76) 


stress the difference between resource people who direct and 
tell and those who work with a group. Jahoda, Deutsch, and 
Cook (45) emphasize the necessity in action research for 
close collaboration between the research specialist and field 


groups. 


. The article by Foshay and Hall (88) summarizes the mean- 


ing and significance that cooperative classroom experimenta- 
tion had for a group of curriculum workers, These people 
were well aware of the risks taken in action research. 


This report by Evans and his associates (87) is a rather com- 
plete description of one attempt to develop a “new” curricu- 
lum by the method of action research. 


In connection with morale and curricular experimentation, 
the group working with Evans states: “Every effort is made 
to prevent the new development from becoming an ‘island’ 
in the total program. Keeping the faculty informed concern- 
ing development is essential. Whenever possible, various 
members of the staff are brought in as consultants. Individual 
members of the cooperating group inform their colleagues 
about this work in progress whenever occasion offers an op- 
portunity.” (37, p. 424) 
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12. In How We Think Dewey describes a series of steps that he 
believes to be involved in reflective thinking. The ultimate 
consequence of reflective thinking, according to Dewey, is 
coming to some conclusion or reaching some generalization. 
In connection with his discussion of “Inference in testing,” 
Dewey says: “Suggested inferences are tested in thought to 
see whether different elements in the suggestion are coherent 
with one another. They are also tested, after one has been 
adopted, by action to see whether the consequences that are 
anticipated in thought occur in fact.” (82, p. 97) He goes on 
to say: “The two methods do not differ, however, in kind. 
Testing in thought for consistency involves acting in imagi- 
nation. The other mode carries the imagined act out overtly.” 
(82, p. 98) Dewey identifies these five phases, or aspects, of 
reflective thought: suggestion, intellectualization, hypothesiz- 
ing, reasoning, and testing the hypothesis by action. He then 
says: “The concluding stage is some kind of testing by overt 
action to give experimental corroboration, or verification, of 
the conjectural idea.” (32, p. 113f.) Dewey makes it clear 
that he does not believe that the sequence of the five phases 


is fixed. 
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CHAPTER III 


Two Action Research Studies 


In this chapter two articles are reprinted which illustrate 
how practical school people have improved their decisions 
and actions by attacking their problems more scientifically. 
These action research studies are not offered as perfect illus- 
trations of what might be done to solve concrete, practical 
problems by engaging in research. They do indicate, how- 
ever, that supervisors and teachers, not particularly inter- 
ested in research in the abstract, found the research method 
an appropriate and rewarding way of coping with their dif- 
ficulties. The first study was undertaken to improve teachet 
planning meetings, and illustrates action research on a super 
visory problem. The second study was conducted by a group 
of high school teachers to improve their instruction in 
American history. 


ACTION RESEARCH TO IMPROVE 
TEACHER PLANNING MEETINGS?” 


MARY NEEL SMITH 


For several years the Gove Junior High School staff has 
been engaged in programs of curriculum development and 
instructional improvement. Much of the work has been done 
through co-operative teacher planning sessions, which are 
under the general leadership of the co-ordinator of instruc- 
tion. Since this planning, with the exception of the “case 
conferences,” is done on school time, it is considered a regu- 
lar part of the teachers’ load. 

The teachers involved in the planning meetings may be 
those who teach the same subjects, those who teach a par- 
ticular half-grade level of a subject, or those who teach dif- 
ferent subjects to the same child or group of children. The 
number of teachers involved in any one planning group 
varies from two to nine. The meetings are called at the re- 
quest of the co-ordinator of instruction, or the elected chair- 
man of the group, or some other group member, We have 
avoided scheduling meetings at regular intervals but have 
held them whenever they were thought to be necessary. 

While these meetings accomplished some of the purposes 
for which they were established, they were not completely 
satisfactory. Consequently, we decided to work rather di- 
rectly for their improvement. The general procedure em- 
ployed as we tried to make the teacher planning meetings 

* This study was re by Mary Neel Smith in The School Review, 
60:142-150, March 1952, It was one of a number of similar investigations 
resulting from cooperation between secondary school principals and co- 
ordinators from Denver, Colorado, and research consultants from the Horace 


Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. The article is reprinted 
by permission of the author and The School Review. A 
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more effective might be called “operational research” or 
“action research.” It involved, first, a study of the total 
teacher planning situation, the collecting of as much evi- 
dence as possible to indicate what the difficulties might be. 
We then selected one or more specific problems to work on 
intensively. Our next step was to formulate action hypothe- 
ses that seemed to give promise of eliminating or reducing 
the seriousness of the problem. These actions were then car- 
ried out, and we not only kept a record of what was done 
but also tried to get as much evidence as possible regarding 
the consequences of the changes in practices related to 
teacher planning meetings. Finally, from this evidence we 
drew generalizations to provide further guides to our activi- 
ties. 

We would not like to imply that these steps were neces- 
sarily taken seriatim. It should be emphasized, too, that the 
action-research process is continuous. For example, evidence 
on the consequences of our changed activities almost always 
called attention to new problems and new difficulties which 
could best be understood and coped with by engaging in 
another operational-research project. 


The Problems 
Difficulties Encountered 


The difficulties that seemed to keep the teacher planning 
meetings from being maximally successful are listed below, 
with suggestions of the kind of evidence that caused us to 
feel as we did. 


1. A general impression that many of the meetings were not 
worth while. 

Our evidence for this feeling, though not objective, was 
of several types. There frequently had been verbal resistance 
to the meetings. During some of the meetings, activities en- 
gaged in by the teachers, such as making out report car 
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or checking papers, implied that at least a substantial mi- 
nority of the group were not too concerned with what was 
going on. Now and then a scheduled meeting would be 
canceled by the group chairman because of lack of clarity 
as to its purpose. 


2. Lack of a feeling of responsibility for the success of meet- 
ings by the members of the group. 

Participation in the meetings was limited to a few people. 
Proposals for action were frequently made. When proposals 
were made, there seemed to be little interest in volunteer- 
ing to do the interim work that might be required to carry 
out the action. 


8. Assumption of too much responsibility by the status 
leader—the co-ordinator of instruction. 

The co-ordinator felt strongly that she took responsibility 
for too many of the activities. She felt, too, that this almost 
inevitably resulted in the feeling on the part of the other 
members of the group that “this is the co-ordinator’s meet- 
ing” rather than “this is our meeting.” 


4. Lack of assurance that decisions made by the group 
would be carried out. 

Our evidence on this point was based, in part, upon casual 
conversations here and there. Our records of meetings, 
though incomplete, also indicated that many decisions for 
action did not result in any action. 

5. General lack of attention to better methods of group work 
in the planning meetings. 

The evidence for this was again subjective, but persuasive. 
Almost never did any member of the group suggest a better 
method of working than the one that had become habitual. 


Evidence from Interviews with the Principal 
We realized that we should have better evidence on the 
attitudes of the teachers toward these planning meetings 
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and the reasons for their attitudes. Consequently, the prin- 
cipal, during the course of her regular interviews with the 
teachers, asked these questions, which she and the co- 
ordinator had formulated: 
What do you think of the teacher planning meetings? 
In what ways have the meetings been helpful? 
What changes might be effected in order to make them most 
helpful? 
Do you have an opportunity to get at problems that arè 
meaningful to you? Why? Why not? 
What responsibility have you personally taken for the suc- 
cess of these meetings? 
What suggestions for improvement have you? 


The teachers were not particularly critical of the meetings. 
They said the meetings were helpful as occasions for dis- 
cussing scope and sequence of instruction, as well as ma- 
terials and techniques related to the units they were teach- 
ing. Most of the teachers indicated that they had not taken 
much responsibility, that there did not seem to them to be 
anything much that they could do. One of them said, “The 
r aa is the status leader, and she takes the responsi- 

y ity.” 

These comments suggested that it would be a good idea 
to explore with the planning group the meaning of “taking 
responsibility.” Most of the teachers did not seem to be 
aware, for example, that participation in discussion is & 
form of responsibility acceptance. At least one teacher €x- 
plicitly, and others implicitly, seemed to believe that the 
success of the meeting was the status leader’s responsibility: 


Evidence from Evaluation Sheets 


One method of judging the effectiveness of the meeting? 
was to ask the teachers to check a list of ten statements 4 
being “Most favorable or most satisfactory,” “Somewhat 
favorable or somewhat satisfactory,” or “Least favorable of 
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unsatisfactory.” The rating sheets were filled out anony- 
mously. The two items which had the lowest average score 
and seemed to be related to the general problem of the 
sharing of responsibility for the success of co-operative plan- 
ning meetings were: “One or two people seemed to domi- 
nate,” and “I volunteered to do work for the group.” It is 
interesting to find that the group indicated its realization 
that sometimes one or two persons were doing more than 
their share. 

The teachers were also asked to check items on a list of 
suggestions for improving the meetings for the coming 
semester. The following suggestions were most frequently 
checked: 

Continue to plan agenda co-operatively. 

Keep track of the decisions we make to see whether we do 
anything about them. 

Take more responsibility as individuals for contributing to 
the success of our meetings by expressing opinions, raising 
questions, ete. 


Action Hypotheses 


In order to make a frontal attack on some of these problems, 
we formulated two hypotheses that we felt were supported 
by educational and psychological theory. These hypotheses 
are presented below. 


Hypothesis 1 


The limiting by the status leader of her comments in 
teacher planning meetings to (a) clarifying the statements 
of others, (b) reflecting the feelings of the group members, 
(c) raising questions, (d) calling attention to resources that 
might be used by the group, and (e) trying to sensitize the 
group to some elements of better group-work methods, will 
result in the assumption by its members of greater responsi- 
bility for the success of the group's activity. 
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This action, which involved a decided change in the be- 
havior of the co-ordinator of instruction, was undertaken 
because of the conviction that it would bear directly on 
Problems 2, 3, and 5 listed above. 


Hypothesis 2 


If (a) the agenda of the teacher planning meetings are 
co-operatively planned, (b) records of decisions are kept 
and a check is made to see whether anything is done about 
them, and (c) each individual is encouraged to assume re- 
sponsibility, the teacher planning meetings will seem more 
worth while to the group members. 

These actions seem directly related to Problems 1 and 4 
listed above and resulted from the written and anonymous 
evaluations made by the teachers. 

A number of problems are faced in conducting action re- 
search of the sort that we undertook. One of the most diffi- 
cult is to get evidence of substantial reliability and validity 
which will show whether the actions undertaken resulted in 
the anticipated consequences. There are all degrees of qual- 
ity of evidence. We decided to get the best evidence Wê 
could under the circumstances and, as we went along, to 
try to get better evidence, We tried not to be discourag} 
if at first our research data seemed fallible, for we were at 
least getting some evidence in areas in which we heretofore 
had acted on the basis of subjective impressions only. 

We selected one of the teacher planning groups for con“ 
centrated investigation. This group was made up of six 
teachers who had not worked together previously as 4 plan- 
ning group. All were new in the grade and area in whi 
they were teaching, and there seemed to be no visible lead- 
ership within the group. Consequently, there was great de 
pendence upon the status leader. 
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Testing Hypothesis 1 


We began to test Hypothesis 1 during September, 1949. We 
procured evidence (1) by keeping a record in the form of 
minutes of the group meetings; (2) by studying interviews 
held with each member of the group by the school princi- 
pal; (3) by using an evaluation questionnaire at the end of 
the first, second, and third semesters. 

Inasmuch as the first hypothesis involved getting evidence 
of a change in responsibility acceptance, we defined “re- 
sponsibility” as follows: 

1. Participating orally in the meeting. 

2, Making suggestions for the agenda. 

8. Making proposals for action. 

4, Voluntarily accepting responsibility for a job to be 

done for the group. 

5. Completing the job accepted. 

With respect to each of these elements we could get 
rather objective evidence of any growth that took place. 
The group co-operatively developed a “Meeting Record 
Form,” which helped us keep track of the co-operatively 
planned agenda, any action decisions made, and participa- 
tion by individuals. Building this form was a good way for 
all of us to reach a better understanding of democratic group 
process and its implications for improving meetings gener- 
ally. As we used this first form, we had difficulty in record- 
ing the “Proposals for Action” in such a way that looking at 
them afterward made their meaning clear. Consequently, a 
revised form was used during the third semester. We now 
are giving even more attention to the importance of records 
of meetings. 
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Evidence from the Minutes 


The extent to which there was improvement in responsi- 
bility acceptance over a three-semester period is indicated 
in Table 1. These data relate directly to Hypothesis 1 and 
are derived from examination of the minutes of the meet- 
ings. There was considerable evidence that the consistent 
attempt on the part of the co-ordinator to limit her partici- 
pation during most of each meeting to the kinds outlined 
in Hypothesis 1 did result in more acceptance of responsi- 
bility on the part of the other teachers. For example, during 
the first semester of 1949-50 there were 99 instances of 
participation, which increased to 171 during the second 
semester, and to 164 in the third semester with one less 
teacher involved. There was no increase in the frequency 
with which agenda items were suggested. In respect to pro- 
posals for action, there was an appreciable increase in 
second semester over the first, and in the third over the 
second. This also was true for the frequency with which 
members of the group volunteered to do jobs and the fre- 
quency with which they completed the jobs undertaken. 


Evidence from the Evaluation Questionnaire 


Four of the six teachers in the group indicated that they 
felt we frequently carried out our decision to take responsi- 
bility as individuals for the success of the meeting. 
evaluation tends to show that the members of the group 
were aware of their assumption of greater responsibility, 
Five of the six indicated their opinion that, so far as ac’ 
participation went, everyone assumed responsibility for 
success of the meetings. The comments made on the Febru 
ary, 1950, and June, 1950, evaluation sheets showed a gr° 
in concern for improving our ways of working. 

During the third semester (1950-51) the group appointed 
a subcommittee of two of its own members and the c% 
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TABLE 1 


Frequency wira Waca Six TEACHERS IN EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
ACCEPTED RESPONSIBILITY IN MEETINGS Hero Oven 
Tuner-SEMESTER PERIOD ° 


Agenda Proposals Volunteer- Com- 


Teacher and Partici- Sugges- or ing for pleting 


Semester t pation tions Action obs Jobs 

Teacher A: 

First semester . 8 2 0 0 0 

Second semester... 27 0 3 0 0 

Third semester .... 11 2 0 5 4 
Teacher B: 

First semester ..... 19 il 1 0 0 

Second semester... 42 0 8 0 0 

Third semester .... 82 2 14 7 7 
Teacher C: 

First semester ..... 28 8 75 8 8 

‘Second semester... 36 9 12 8 8 

Third semester .... 40 7 ll 5 4 
Teacher D: 

First semester ...,. 18 1 1 1 2 

Second semester... 21 0 8 8 6 

Third semester .... 34 0 5 9 5 
Teacher E: ‘ 

First semester ..... 17 1 1 3 2 

Second semester... 24 0 8 9 8 

Third semester} .. ++ + oe a) os 
Teacher F; 

First semester ...- + 14 4 1 1 1 

Second semester... 21 0 0 6 6 

Third semester .... 47 0 0 9 9 
Total: 

First semester ..... 99 12 9 8 8 

Second semester... 171 9 24 21 18 

Third semester .... 164 1l 30 35 29 

T Than kords covered diferent numbers of meetings during the first, 
the second, and the third semesters. The data are as if nine meet- 
Bes bed bom sexed S tho dangers in this 

extrapolation. 

{ The first semester ran from , 1949, to January, 1950; the sdo- 

ond, from February to June, 1 ; the third, from September, 1950, to 


January, 1951. 
t Teacher E was in military service in the third semester. 
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ordinator to study evaluation instruments and recommend 
a form to be used by the group. The subcommittee met three 
times and carried out the responsibility assumed. This repre- 
sents the largest interim job undertaken by members of the 
group and a willingness on the part of two members to do 
a job for the benefit of the six. 


Testing Hypothesis 2 


We began to test the second hypothesis at the start of the 
second semester (February, 1950). Evidence was procured 
in the following ways: (1) by keeping a record in the form 
of minutes of the meeting (this was done by a member 
selected by the group on a form developed co-operatively ); 
(2) by keeping a record of process, that is, the observers 
record (the building co-ordinator kept this record); (3) by 
using a questionnaire at the end of the first, second, an 
third semesters. 


Planning Agenda Co-operatively 


If the purpose of teacher planning meetings is to deal 
with problems significant to the group involved, the value 
of planning the agenda co-operatively cannot be overstressed: 
Only as a proposed agenda is reacted to by members of the 
group or as items for the agenda are suggested by members 
of the group can there be certainty that problems meaning: 
ful to all are considered. 

The observer's records with respect to our attempts t0 
plan the agenda co-operatively indicated that the chairman 
of the group (Teacher C) assumed the greatest responsi- 
bility, perhaps understandably so. However, two other pet 
sons made suggestions in the third semester compared wi 
none other in the second. As has been stated, Table 1 indi- 
cates no increase in the frequency with which agenda items 
were suggested. The first semester seems to have had great 


a} 
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est participation in agenda-building with all six members of 
the group suggesting items for the agenda. 

The group itself registered a divided opinion in this area 
on the evaluation questionnaire of February, 1951. Three 
members indicated that they felt we frequently carried out 
our decision to plan the agenda co-operatively, and three 
indicated that we did so some of the time. The fact that no 
meeting was held unless a poll of the members of the group 
showed that they felt a need for it might represent a degree 
of co-operative planning not indicated in the observer's 
record of actual meetings. Be that as it may, we seem to 
have made least progress in the area of co-operative agenda 
planning. 


Checking to See Whether We Carried through Decisions 


Table 1 shows that the number of proposals for action 
increased greatly during the second and the third semesters 
—an indication that the group members were assuming more 
and more responsibility for the success of the meetings. The 
minutes and the observer’s notes made it clear that actions 
decided on were carried out. The fact that the chairman 
checked on decisions made at the previous meeting helped 
to sensitize the group to the importance of following through. 
In the February, 1951, evaluation, five of the six teachers 
felt that we frequently carried out our resolution to keep 
track of our decisions and to see whether we took action on 
them, and one thought that we sometimes did, 


Feeling of Worth-whileness of Meetings 


On the written evaluation in February, 1951, five teach- 
ers out of six indicated that they felt the meetings during 
the third semester were worth while; the sixth member in- 
dicated that the meetings were very worth while. The ree- 
ords of the meetings are evidence of a relationship between 
this feeling and the actions inherent in Hypothesis 2. 
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One bit of concrete evidence of a feeling of the worth- 
whileness of this kind of meeting was the group’s acceptance 
of one member’s suggestion to plan a series of demonstra- 
tion lessons to be held on two consecutive mornings in 
November, followed by a half-day (meetings are usually 
forty-five minutes long) meeting on Friday. The plan was 
entirely group-made. The co-ordinator served only as facili- 
tator, scheduling the meetings, requesting substitute teach- 
ers, and so on. Following this half-day planning meeting, 
we used a post-meeting evaluation form. Two teachers 
thought the session “very satisfactory,” and four rated it 
“satisfactory.” 


Interim and Final Evaluation 


Three times during this study the six teachers involved were 
asked to respond to the meeting evaluation sheet which 
was used originally. The first response might indicate the 
“bench mark,” or the place at which we began; the second 
response, an evaluation at the halfway point; and the third 
response, the final evaluation of the three-semester effort. 
These reactions are summarized in Table 2. 

The data in this table indicate less improvement in gen- 
eral feelings about the meeting than we had hoped for. We 
were encouraged by the responses to Items 2, 5, 6, 7, and 
10. The implication is that factors had been at work to draw 
the individuals in the working group closer together. Re- 
sponses to Item 9 are interesting because the actual records 
of the meetings over the three-semester period showed that 
there was an increase in the frequency of volunteering for 
jobs. The contradiction of opinion by factual evidence has 
led us to interpret with caution data derived from sub- 
jective recollections, 
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TABLE 2 


WEIGHTED REACTIONS or EXPERIMENTAL GROUP TO STATEMENTS 
ABOUT TEACHER PLANNING MEETINGS 


Weighted Response ° 


Fei June February 
1950 1950 1951 
es 


Statement 


1, I felt that my ideas counted ..... ©. 25 2.8 2.3 
2. We all seemed to assume responsi- 

bility for the success of the meeting 2.7 2.7 2.8 
8. I believe my time was wasted .... 3.0 2.8 2.5 
4, We discussed things that were not 

important to me ...++ee esses rees 2.5 2.8 2.5 
5. One or two people seemed to domi- 

NALO E E 2.0 2.5 2.5 
6. I felt that I was an active member 

of the group ..sssereresrerrreee 2.5 3.0 2.8 
7. I tended to withdraw from the 

group ssssessepesrerrerpeerree 2.3 2.8 2.7 
8. We had the impression that we 

were accomplishing the things we 

set out to dO vssseereereeeerrers 2.8 2.7 2.5 
9. I volunteered to do work for the 

group sesooesseapruveeneeerere 2.5 2.4 2.0 
10. We carried out our decisions .....+ 2.5 25 2.7 


© The following values were given the responses: most favorable or most 
satisfactory, 8; somewhat favorable or somewhat satisfactory, 2; and least 
favorable or unsatisfactory, 1. 


Generalizations and Conclusions 


We believe that the way we went about trying to improve 
our teacher planning meetings was most helpful. We de- 
fined our problems more carefully than we had before. Our 
emphasis upon trying to get evidence describing the conse- 
quences of our actions helped us realize how much of what 
we ordinarily do is based on vague, subjective impressions. 
In addition to these general conclusions, our data seem to 
support the following, more specific generalizations. 
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. This group assumed more responsibility for the success 


of its meetings when the status leader provided 
maximum opportunity for growth by limiting her own 
participation and by helping the group become sensi- 
tive to better ways of working. 


. Not only did the quantity of responsibility assumed by 


group members increase, but the quality of the re- 
sponsibility that was assumed improved noticeably. 
Increased participation per se was one of the earliest 
stages in the assumption of responsibility. Proposals for 
action and the doing of interim work for the group 
were later stages and were probably indicative of 
greater group maturity. 


. The use of written evaluation sheets to “get at” ideas 


for improving meetings is a good method for develop- 
ing a group's concern about its own ways of working 
and its achievements. The reporting of summaries of 
such sheets to the group usually led to discussions con- 
cerning better ways of working. 


. Checking to see whether anything has been done about 


decisions made at previous meetings is another way 
of sensitizing the group to the importance of “carrying 
through” on decisions. This implies a functional use of 
the record of the previous meeting. 


. Intensive work with one teacher group can affect many 


other planning groups within the school, since the indi- 
viduals are also members of other groups. In this situ- 
ation, concern for planning agenda co-operatively, for 
assuming responsibility for the success of meetings, and 
for keeping track of decisions has spread to other 
groups through members of the experimental group 
and the co-ordinator. 


. The records of the meetings imply greater growth in 


improved ways of working than do the evaluation 
sheets. 
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7. Ways of helping groups become sensitive to more effec- 
tive methods of working need to be carefully planned. 

8. One of the most difficult aspects of the assuming of 
responsibility has to do with co-operative planning of 
the agenda. 


WE TESTED SOME BELIEFS ABOUT THE 
BIOGRAPHICAL METHOD? 
eee eee 
TRESSA BANKS, EDGAR S. FARLEY, OSCAR POWERS, 
FLOYD VANDERMEER, ROBERT WALDORF, 

AND STEPHEN M. COREY 


Purpose of the Study 


This article is a report on some aspects of a co-operative re- 
search study conducted by a group of us who teach in the 
department of social studies of the Battle Creek High School, 
in collaboration with a consultant from the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The research represents our 
attempt to test a belief which we thought should have more 
influence on the organization and content of our courses in 
American history. The belief was: If boys and girls can be 
taught to develop a reasoning admiration for outstanding 
American historical personages, they will, to a measurable 
degree, incorporate into their own behavior patterns some 
of the outstandingly desirable characteristics of these same 
historic personages. As a consequence of this belief, we de- 
cided to put more emphasis on the biographical approach 


® This report first appeared in The School Review, 59:157-163, March 
1951. It is reprinted by permission of the authors and The School Review. 
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in the teaching of American history. We agreed, too, that, 
during the spring semester of 1950, this belief might well be 
investigated so that we could have some evidence to sup- 
port our plans for future teaching. 


The Hypothesis to Be Tested 


During our first two group meetings we worked out a de- 
sign for an elaborate, complicated, and rather perfectionistic 
study. It soon became clear that we had planned an investi- 
gation which was more than we could handle. This, we 
believe, will often happen when a group of teachers first 
undertakes research. Not only were we unaccustomed to 
investigating our practices, but we had little free time to 
do so. We had full teaching programs, and, while substitute 
teachers were provided during our group meetings with 
the consultant, we soon realized that we would not have 
time to construct the instruments necessary for a compre- 
hensive inquiry. We also felt inadequate to measure change 
because of the statistical problems involved. The longer we 
talked about this matter, the more clearly we realized that 
studies of change through time were fraught with many 
difficulties. This was true despite the fact that teaching is 
undertaken to effect change. 

Because we are inexperienced investigators who wanted 
to test, within the limits of our research ability, the relation 
between admiration of famous Americans and certain other 
factors, we finally decided to attempt to test the following 
hypotheses: 


1. A substantial positive correlation will exist between scores 
measuring information pupils have learned about famous 
Americans and the extent to which these same persons are 
admired. 

This prediction is based on our belief that we should give 
more emphasis to the biographical method. In our teach- 
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ing we spent considerable time relating and discussing items 
of personal information bearing on the lives of American 
historic personages. We used the usual techniques—films, 
filmstrips, biographical novels, and other such devices. In 
general, our “biographical” method involved different em- 
phases rather than different materials. We spent much time 
considering with our students such questions as: “Why was 
—— a great man?” “What were the specific qualities that 
made this man stand out above others in his period?” By 
means of discussions of this kind we hoped to lead the pupils 
to a recognition that great men have certain traits in com- 
mon and that these traits have been learned. 

We stressed the biographical method because of our be- 
lief that, if high school pupils come to know the men and 
women who have had so much to do with our national tra- 
ditions, they will admire these personages. We were not 
trying to bring about blind worship. We assumed that the 
reputations of famous Americans had been earned because 
of accomplishments. Hence, we hypothesized that learning 
about these accomplishments would result in admiration. 


2. The degree of admiration for famous American historical 
personages will be appreciably increased as a consequence 
of one semester of instruction in American history. 

Our prediction that the pupils would develop increasing 
admiration for these famous Americans was our one attempt 
to measure growth—growth, over a period of one semester, 
in admiration of the persons active during the period of 
history studied. 


3. A measurable degree of relationship will exist between 
the degree to which these historical persons are admired 
and the reputation that pupils have among their peers for 
behaving in a manner consistent with the traits explaining 
the admiration. 

There is little point to the kind of admiration we were 
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trying to teach unless it leads pupils to acquire some of the 
characteristics of the persons admired. We realized that 
one semester of part-time work could not bring about radi- 
cal change in the behavior of high-school pupils. On the 
other hand, we were convinced that, unless we could pro- 
cure some evidence of the success of our teaching in this — 
respect, we would be quite in the dark. We might not be 
bringing about a change at all, or, even worse, we might be 
teaching in such a way that our pupils would be adversely 
affected in so far as their own characters were concerned. 


Our Measuring Instruments 


In order to get some evidence of the degree to which our 
pupils admired a list of twenty-eight well-known Ameri- 
cans, we asked [them] to react to the following form: 


Directions: Listed below are the names of twenty-eight people. 
Historians have considered their lives to have had a sufficient effect 
upon the United States to have recorded their activities. You will 
notice that there is a space (__) at the left of each name, and an- 
other space (__) at the right of each name. If you feel any degree 
of admiration for the person named, put an X in the space at the 
left. If you dislike the person, or have no feeling about the person, 
leave the space blank. Do not do anything with the space at the 
right of each name until you have checked all names for which you 
feel admiration. Then you will find the directions for the space at 
the right at the bottom of the page. 


(__) John Marshall (__) (__) Nathan Hale ) 
(__) Benjamin Franklin (__) (__) George Washington ) 
(__) Samuel Adams (—) (__) Roger Williams ) 
(__) Paul Revere (__) (__) James Madison ) 
(__) T. Jefferson (__) (__) Thomas Paine 


(__) Abraham Lincoln (__) (__) Daniel Boone 
(__) Robert E. Lee (__) (__) Meriwether Lewis 
(__) Stonewall Jackson (__) (__) John Q. Adams 
C2) 50; S. Grant (__) (__) George R. Clark 
(__) Harriet B. Stowe (__) (__) John Brown 

(__) Daniel Webster (__) (__) John Paul Jones 


bl sha lalaba kakal 


www 


(__) Sam Houston CE ) Andrew Jo 
(__) Sir Francis Drake (__) ) William Penn 
(__) Andrew Jackson (__) (__) John Smith 


NN a tea 


Leb alal ol 
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Directions for Right Column.—In the space at the right of each 
person you indicated that you admired by placing a check mark in 
the left-hand column, indicate the extent of your admiration by using 
the following scale: 


Admire very much .....e2eesseeeeeee 5 
Admire, but have some reservations .... 4 
Lukewarm in admiration .......-.+++- 8 
Little admiration .........eeeeeseeees 2 
Admire merely because others do.....+. 1 


Thus, if you have a great admiration for George Washington, place 
a 5 in the space at the right of his name, If you have some admira- 
tion, but still have some reservations about the person, place a 4, etc. 
Rate each person you checked. Rate them in the way you really feel, 
because there is no “right” or “wrong” in this test. 


Other teachers interested in the same problem might 
have selected different names. This, however, did not seem 
to us to matter much for the purposes of our study. Scores 
from this form enabled us to get an over-all “degree of 
admiration score” by adding the total number of “degree of 
admiration entries” (right-hand column) and dividing by 
the total number of persons checked as admirable. In other 
words, we paid no attention to the exact persons checked. 
We were interested only in the “average” admiration these 
boys and girls expressed for the list of twenty-eight persons. 
This form was administered at the beginning and the end 
of the spring semester of 1950. 

We used a rather simple sociometric questionnaire to find 
out the reputation the children had among their peers with 
respect to the following six character traits: determination, 
honesty, stick-to-it-iveness, high moral values, leadership, 
hard work. These six were those mentioned most frequently 
by the pupils in answer to a request to list the outstanding 
desirable characteristics of those Americans who had made 
significant contributions to the history of our country. The 
sociometric questionnaire asked: 

Of all the people in this class whom you feel that you really 

know, which ones (not more than three) would you rate 

highest in each of the following character traits? 
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These sociometric data were obtained at the beginning 
and the end of the semester. The general-reputation score 
we used was a weighted total of the number of votes re- 
ceived by each pupil. First choices were weighted 8, second 
2, and third 1. This meant that the score for a particular 
pupil represented a summary of judgments of his peers in 
respect to a composite of desirable traits. The highest score 
would imply that the pupil receiving it was voted by his 
classmates as manifesting to a great extent most or all of 
the six traits. 

In order to determine the extent to which the pupils knew 
something about the persons they admired, we constructed 
a matching test, one section of which is reproduced [below]. 


RECOGNITION OF HISTORIC PERSONAGES 


Directions: In the column at the left will be found a list of 30 
names of people who were important in the history of the United 
States. In the column at the right will be found a numbered list of 
35 phrases. Place the number of the correct identifying phrase in 
the space at the left of each name. Because there are 80 names and 
4 i lity phrases, five of the identifications will, of course, not 

e used. 


Example: (0) Christopher Columbus 0. Reached West Indies in 


1492 

NAMES IDENTIFYING PHRASES 
__ Benjamin Franklin 1. Inventor of first practical steamboat 
__ George Washington 2. “Father of the Constitution” 
— John Marshall 8. Founder of Delaware 
— Nathan Hale 4, Author of Declaration of Independence 
__ Samuel Adams 5. Inventor, scientist, statesman, and pub- 
— Roger Williams lisher 
__ Paul Revere 6, “I regret that I have but one life to 
— James Madison give Pr my country” 
— Thomas Jefferson 7. Prerevolutionary agitator for freedom 


— Thomas Paine 8, Chief Justice of Supreme Court 
9. Founder of Rhode Island 
10, “Old North Church” 
11. Author of Common Sense 
12, Military leader, statesman, chairman of 
the Constitutional Convention 


TWO ACTION RESEARCH STUDIES + 6&7 
The Results* 


Our prediction that information about American historical 
personages and admiration of them would be closely re- 
lated was not at all substantiated by the kind of evidence 
we obtained. The product-moment correlation between these 
variables was -+.05 for the total group and —.02, —.04, and 
+10 for the three classes involved. While we recognize 
that the instruments used to get this evidence were fallible, 
the fact remains that we had not attempted, before this 
study, to get any evidence at all. On the basis, then, of the 
best information available to us, and pertinent to our spe- 
cific pupils and teaching practices, the possession of infor- 
mation about historical characters has little effect on ad- 
miration of them. 

The scores measuring information about these famous 
Americans were quite variable, ranging from 2 to 30. The 
means and standard deviations for the three classes involved 
were: Class 1—mean, 14.9; standard deviation, 5.9. Class 2— 
mean, 14.5; standard deviation, 5.9. Class 8—mean, 14.2; 
standard deviation, 6.5. The differences between these 
classes did not seem to us to be significant. 

The data gathered at the beginning of the semester on 
the degree of admiration for the twenty-eight historic per- 
sonages were less variable. ‘The mean and standard deviation 
for the total group were 8.7 and .6. This implies either a 
high degree of homogeneity within the total population or 
a lack of discriminatory power of the instrument. 

Our second prediction—that one semester of instruction 
in American history would measurably increase the extent 
to which the pupils admired famous Americans—was not 
supported by our evidence. The mean of the scores at the 
beginning of the semester was 3.70, with a standard devi- 
ation of .62. At the end of the semester, the mean was 3.79, 

1 We are indebted to Mr. Clifford Bebell for help in statistical computation. 
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with a standard deviation of .58. Conceivably, the scores 
earned at the end of the semester might represent somewhat 
greater homogeneity, but certainly we did not bring about 
any appreciable increase in admiration during one semester 
of instruction. Again, it might be said that our measuring in- 
strument was far from ideal. This we would admit. Again, 
however, the fact remains that the best evidence we have— 
and the only evidence to date derived from our own pupils 
and from measuring the effects of our methods—makes it 
clear that we are not bringing about one of the important 
changes in our pupils that we are trying to bring about. 

Our last prediction involved the relation between admir- 
ation of historical personages and reputation. We anticipated 
that pupils who tended to admire these Americans would 
have superior reputations among their peers in respect to 
the traits that explained their admiration. Again our ev- 
idence did not support our belief, The coefficient of cor- 
relation between these two variables was +-.07 for the scores 
obtained at the beginning of the semester and +-.10 for 
those obtained at the end. At neither time would it have 
been possible to predict a pupil’s rank in the group on “ad- 
miration” from his rank in the group in “reputation.” Those 
pupils who had the best reputations among their peers might 
not feel much admiration for the historic personages. Ap- 
parently, little of the character of the person admired is 
incorporated into the behavior of the admirer if our meas- 
ures have any validity, 

The sociometric data indicated substantial stability of 
reputation throughout a one-semester interval. The correla- 
tion between the “pre-” and “post-” reputation scores for 
the total population was +.88, and the means were 11.5 and 
12.3, respectively. The acquaintanceship developed over a 
period of one semester resulted in a slightly larger total of 
character votes for each pupil. This did not seem to us to 
be significant. We were interested in the fact, however, 
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that one semester of acquaintance in class led to so little 
change. We wonder about the opportunities we provided 
these pupils for becoming acquainted to a degree that would 
make character judgments meaningful. 


Intelligence and the Other Variables 


Group intelligence-test scores were available for all the pu- 
pils. Because we were interested, incidentally, in determining 
- the relationship between intelligence and (1) information 
about famous Americans, (2) admiration of these historic 
personages, and (3) character reputation, we computed cor- 
telation coefficients between these variables. The mean in- 
telligence quotient for the total group was 98.3, with a 
standard deviation of 13. This is somewhat lower than is 
normally obtained for a group of high-school Juniors. 

There was no relationship to speak of between intelligence 
and the disposition to admire famous Americans. The cor- 
relation between these variables was 4.06 for data at the 
beginning of the semester and -+.13 at the end. The relation- 
ship between intelligence and character reputation, how- 
ever, was substantial. The correlations for pre- and 
post-testing were +.42 and +.46, respectively. This rela- 
tionship was about the same as that existing between intel- 
ligence and the amount of information the pupils possessed 
about the historical personages. The latter correlation was 
+45. 


Conclusions 


This was our first experience, as a group of social-studies 
teachers, in getting evidence to test beliefs which had given 
direction to our teaching. We found the task difficult. In 
addition to learning that the best evidence we could collect 
failed to support our convictions, We learned a number of 
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other things. (1) At the beginning of the study, we were 
all disposed to defend our practices on the basis of personal 
experiences. Because our experiences had been different, our 
inferences were different. It was difficult to communicate 
with persons of different convictions. We did not change 
one another. (2) This attempt on our part to gather evidence 
was salutary. As we worked more or less co-operatively on 
instruments to provide the data we needed, our conceptions 
regarding what we were trying to do became clearer. We 
were having a common experience that enhanced commun- 
ication. (8) As we administered our tests, tabulated our 
data, and tried to draw generalizations from them, we were 
impressed by the difficulties faced when conducting re- 
search. Most of us had taken education courses purporting 
to teach research design and statistics. Our conclusion is 
that, as learning experiences, such courses cannot compare 
with trying to conduct research on a problem of personal 
concern. 

We are well aware that our procedures and instruments 
were far from perfect. We will do better next time. What 
we learned about our own teaching may not be true else- 
where. Nor may what is discovered elsewhere by other 
teachers be true in Battle Creek. We are convinced that the 
disposition to study, as objectively as possible, the conse- 
quences of our own teaching is more likely to change and 
improve our practices than is reading about what someone 
else has discovered regarding the consequences of his teach- 
eo latter may be helpful. The former is almost certain 
to be. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Common Sense and 
Action Research* 


Tt has been said a number of times that those who con- 
stantly face practical educational problems have not been 
disposed to use research in coping with these problems. 
Teachers, supervisors, and administrators tend to think of 
educational research as the business of experts. They con- 
sider themselves qualified to consume research, but not to 
engage in it, This conviction is the result of several influ- 
ences, and it is probably based in part upon a belief that 
the method of science and the method of common sense are 
quite different. Practical school people are expected to use 
common sense in making decisions and evaluating the con- 
sequences of their actions, but they are not expected to be 
scientific. 

The sharp distinction, almost a qualitative one, between 
the method of common sense and the method of science is 
unrealistic. This chapter examines the relationship between 
the way practical decisions are usually made and tested and 
the more rigorous methodology of scientific research. The ex- 

° The ideas developed in this chapter a in briefer form in an 


article entitled “Educational Research and the Solution of Practical Prob- 
lems,” Educational Leadership, 9:478-484, May 1952. 
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pression scientific research is commonly reserved to describe 
only those attempts at problem solving or hypothesis test- 
ing that result in findings in which great confidence can be 
placed. But there really is only a relative difference between 
research and the method commonly employed to solve day- 
to-day instructional or administrative problems. The casual 
and subjective method of making practical decisions and 
appraising their consequences differs from research in the 
degree of care exercised and in the degree of confidence 
that can be placed in results. It is possible to progress, by 
stages, from the method of problem solving that results in 
actions in which relatively little confidence can be placed 
to a method resulting in actions in which a greater degree 
of confidence can be placed. It is assumed, of course, that 
everyone wants greater confidence in the consequences of 
his decisions. 


Problem Solving: The Method of Common Sense 


The relative difference between the method of common 
sense and the method of research may be clarified by the 
following illustration. It assumes a group of high school 
teachers attempting to solve problems similar to those faced 
by the group whose experiment in the teaching of history 
was reported in Chapter III. The conversation at the first 
departmental meeting of the year held by this group of 
social studies teachers might run as follows: 


: I think we ought to do something about the fact that 
pupils in this school just aren't dependable. At least four mem- 
bers of my last year’s American history class cheated on the 
final examination, I know they did. 

: You're right. Many of them don’t have their assignments 
in on time, either. When the papers do come in, they’re sloppy: 
The kids are irresponsible. A lot of them lie when they give 
reasons for absence or handing papers in late. 
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The conversation continues in this vein for some time. 
Three or four members of the department are responsible 
for most of the talk. They are noticeably upset. Their com- 
ments sometimes reveal more about them than about their 
pupils. Two of the teachers appear, at times, to be amused. 
There seems to be general agreement, however, that the 
boys and girls are lacking in dependability and have not 
developed certain other character traits that several mem- 
bers of the department consider important. 

The conversation resumes: 


: If we gave more emphasis in our history teaching to the 
biographies of great Americans—men and women who are 
honest and dependable and trustworthy—the boys and girls 
might see how important these traits are, 

: I think so, too. Take Lincoln, for example. If we could 
show how dependable Lincoln was, and the price he paid to 
be honest—like the time he walked a long distance to correct a 
mistake he had made in the store—these kids might learn some 
good lessons. 

: We ought to emphasize other biographies, too. Washing- 
ton’s, for example. He was known for telling the truth. If we 
were to stress the biographies of great Americans and the chil- 
dren were to realize how important good character is, I’m sure 
they'd act differently. 


These comments imply that several of the teachers believe 
that an emphasis on the biographies of famous Americans 
will improve the character of pupils. It can hardly be said 
at this stage that a hypothesis is being considered. The 
values of the biographical method have not been contested. 

The conversation continues: 


: I think we're in agreement about the emphasis on biog- 
raphy. Let’s see whether we can find some biographical novels 
and motion pictures that highlight the dependability and hon- 
esty of great Americans. 

___"; I think T'I try that. And whenever I get a chance, I'll talk 
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about episodes in the lives of some of our great Americans to 
try to make the importance of dependability and honesty more 
vivid. 

___: We must be sure to take some time next spring to find out 
whether or not this emphasis on biography has had any results. 


The final remark indicates that at least one member of 
the department considers the values claimed for emphasis 
on the biographical method to be hypothetical. He sug- 
gests that the consequences of this emphasis be examined 
in the spring. No one comments on this suggestion. 

Let’s assume that the biographies of famous historic per- 
sonages are stressed by these teachers in various degrees 
throughout a school year and that eight months later there 
is a final departmental meeting. Many things have already 
been discussed, such as the quality of the examinations used 
and the distribution of grades, and then someone says: 


: We've talked several times this year about our emphasis 
on biographies in American history classes. Does anyone know 
whether or not this has had any effect? 

: I'm not sure, but a lot of the boys and girls did seem to 
be more interested when we talked about biography. 

____: I don’t know whether it has made any difference or not. 
My pupils seemed interested, too, but I didn’t notice any dif- 
ference in their dependability when it came to handing in 
papers or preparing for examinations. 


The conversation continues for a while. There seems to 
be general agreement that the method has worked fairly 
well. The chairman sums things up: 


~: Well, let’s try this method again. I think there’s every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. Maybe we can persuade the 
librarian to buy more good historical novels. We might try, too, 
to make a little more use of motion pictures. 


These discussions, decisions, and actions illustrate the 
way a great many people handle instructional problems. 
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Feelings are expressed about certain difficulties, suggestions 
for overcoming them are made, loosely defined actions are 
taken, and only casual attention is paid to the results of 
these actions. The teachers did, however, give at least 
passing attention to most of the matters that professional 
educational researchers believe to be important. Their con- 
sideration of these “aspects of inquiry,” however, was sub- 
jective, based on impressions rather than objective evidence. 


Defining the Problem 


No specific problem was ever identified by the group. 
The members of the department talked about a large prob- 
lem area, They were worried because the boys and girls 
did not meet certain standards of dependability, consci- 
entiousness, honesty, and general moral behavior. No real 
attempt was made to delimit this broad problem area. Terms 
like dependability and honesty were not defined, although 
they are notoriously ambiguous. Many opinions were €x- 
pressed about cheating and similar behavior, but no one 
suggested finding out how much cheating took place and 
under what circumstances. No one seemed to be interested 
in establishing a “bench mark” that would make it possible 
to determine whether or not improvement in character re- 
sulted from emphasis on the biographical method. 


Hypothesizing 

The term hypothesis as used in action research refers to 
a prediction that certain desirable consequences will fol- 
low if a particular action is taken. In the illustrative example 
the action taken was the placing of greater emphasis on the 
biographical method. 

The predicted consequence of placing greater emphasis 
on the biographical method was general improvement in 
the character—the dependability and honesty—of the boys 
and girls. No hypothesis was actually phrased, and the one 
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implied was vague and general. Only as an afterthought did 
one member of the group suggest that it might be well to 
find out what the consequences of an emphasis on the bio- 
graphical method had been. No consideration was given to 
alternative actions that might represent even better ways 
of improving character. No one seemed to be familiar with 
attempts that had been made elsewhere to teach social 
studies in such a way that the values and behavior of boys 
and girls would be changed. 

In Chapter II attention was called to the fact that sug- 
gestions for improving an undesirable situation are usually 
specific applications of a more comprehensive belief or 
theory. In this case the suggestion that was made involved 
giving greater emphasis to the biographical method. The 
implied belief is that pupils who learn about famous Ameri- 
cans will tend to emulate them. This belief is undoubtedly 
a special case of a more comprehensive theory about the 
relation between knowledge and behavior. The relation of 
the specific action proposal to the more complex system of 
cae and values on which it is based was not discussed 
at all, 


Designing the Test 


The members of the group agreed to place greater em- 
phasis on biographies in their teaching. This, in a sense, was 
the group’s conception of an “experimental design” to test 
its hypothesis. It was a casual, offhand design. There was 
little discussion of what the various teachers meant by 
“emphasis on the biographical method.” There was no at- 
tempt to control this emphasis by deciding in advance how 
much of it would consist of reading or lecturing or looking 
at motion pictures. There was no agreement on the biogra- 
phies that were to be stressed. Each teacher was on his own. 
At the end of the year no one really knew what changes in 
teaching had been introduced. 
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Obtaining Evidence 


No one suggested that it would be well to determine 
the extent to which the boys and girls actually were dis- 
honest or otherwise lacking in dependability. At the autumn 
meeting, when the decision was made to emphasize the bio- 
graphical method, one teacher said: “We must be sure to 
take some time next spring to find out whether or not this 
emphasis on biography has had any results.” There was no 
discussion of how the group might ascertain the results, 
There was, in general, not much awareness of the need for 
objective evidence to determine whether or not the actions 
taken led to the consequences anticipated. No one called 
attention to any methods that might be employed to find 
out whether or not honesty or dependability or character 
in general had been changed. Reliance was placed entirely 
on casual recollection and subjective opinion. 


Generalizing 


At the spring meeting a few minutes were devoted to 
taking a backward look at what had been done and what 
the consequences seemed to be. Some teachers had one 
opinion, and some another. Apparently there was agreement 
that the plan had worked rather well. This generalization 
led to the decision that the emphasis on biographies should 
be tried again during the following year. 

The “methodology” these social studies teachers used in 
attacking a problem that concerned them was not unusual. 
They did what most practical school people who are deal- 
ing with a concrete situation do, In many school systems it 
would, of course, be easy to cite problem solving of a more 
scientific sort. For example, the location of new school build- 
ings may involve careful hypothesizing regarding population 
growth, and the accumulation and careful interpretation of 
considerable evidence. In solving day-to-day difficulties, 
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however, such investigations are rare. A lack of rigorous 
methodology in attacking practical problems is not, of 
course, peculiar to educational practitioners. 


Problem Solving: The Method of Action Research 


The Battle Creek social studies teachers who tested some 
of their beliefs about the biographical method (see Chapter 
III) were more sophisticated in their methodology. An 
analysis of their attack on the problem follows. 


Defining the Problem 


‘The Battle Creek teachers were concerned about the char- 
acter of their pupils. There was quite a bit of talk about 
honesty, dependability, and other character traits. Several 
members of the group, however, realized that they were 
talking about a problem area, not about a specific problem. 
After a great deal of discussion, they agreed to use, as a 
criterion of character, peer judgments within the various 
classes. The traits concentrated on were determination, hon- 
esty, “stick-to-it-iveness,” high moral values, leadership, and 
hard work. These were mentioned most frequently by pupils 
when they listed the outstanding characteristics of Ameri- 
cans who had made significant contributions to the history 
of their country. The sociometrie judgments, which were 
obtained at the beginning and end of the school year, gave 
a measure of pupil status before and after the experiment 
and made possible a more precise estimate of the effect of 
the biographical method on character. 

This “definition” still left the problem a broad one. The 
teachers realized that peer judgments were not the only 
criterion of character. What boys and girls think of one 
another is important, but the judgments of adults have 
validity, too, as do self-fudgments. It was realized also that 
the six traits used as a basis for the peer judgments did not 
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include all aspects of character, Recognition of these limita- 
tions in problem definition seemed not to create undue 
anxiety, however. At least these teachers were defining an 
important problem more carefully than they ever had be- 
fore. Their attempts to get some facts about a problem and 
to define it somewhat more precisely are in sharp contrast 
with what was done by the first group of social studies teach- 
ers, Several steps were taken in the direction of the kind of 
methodology that we have come to call educational research. 


Hypothesizing 

The Battle Creek teachers also were more rigorous in 
their hypothesizing, They hypothesized consciously and ex- 
plicitly, Almost from the beginning their attitude toward 
the proposed change in their method of teaching American 
history was that it had promise, certainly, but that its con- 
sequences were not assured, The reader will recall that they 
predicted the following: 


L A substantial positive correlation will exist between scores 
measuring information pupils have learned about famous 
‘Americans and the extent to which these same persons are 


persons 

the reputation that pupils have among their peers for behav- 
ing in a manner consistent with the traits explaining the 
admiration. 


These hypotheses leave much to be desired if scrutinized 
from the point of view of the professional educational re- 
searcher, “A measurable degree of relationship” is not an 
illustration of pin-point prediction. The teachers did realize, 
however, that an experiment involved predictions. They did 
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not have much interest in finding out what others had done 
in connection with the same problem. Their references to 
the literature of research and speculation about character 
education were quite casual. They made no conscious at- 
tempt to relate their action hypotheses to any theory of 
learning or character development. In their attack on the 
problem, however, especially in the formulation of hypothe- 
ses, they did much better than the other group of teachers. 
And this doing better is very important. 


Designing the Test 


The Battle Creek teachers talked for a long time about 
the best way to test their belief that emphasis on the biog- 
raphy of famous Americans would have a beneficial effect 
on the character of their pupils. The design agreed upon 
involved trying to find out, at the beginning of the year, (1) 
how much boys and girls knew about famous Americans, (2) 
the extent to which these Americans were admired, and (8) 
the reputation of the youngsters among their peers. “Greater 
emphasis on the biographical method” was then defined as 
involving the introduction, in all American history classes, 
of certain readings dealing with the character of famous 
Americans. A limited number of motion pictures, which all 
boys and girls would see, was also selected. Each member 
of the staff agreed to relate to his class, whenever an occa- 
sion presented itself, incidents from the lives of famous 
Americans that called attention to their character. The plan 
also involved repeating the sociometric tests at the end of 
the year and comparing “before” and “after” scores. This, 
the teachers thought, would enable them to find out how 
much the boys and girls had learned, the extent to which 
their admiration for famous Americans had changed, and 
the extent to which their reputation among their peers for 
the traits agreed upon had been affected. 

This design was far from perfect. There was no real agree- 
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ment among the teachers regarding the time that would be 
devoted to emphasizing biography or the teaching methods 
that would be employed. No attempts were made to see 
what might happen to a control group receiving a year of 
the usual instruction in American history. But in spite of 
these obvious limitations, the design represents real prog- 
ress from subjective, casual, nonscientific inquiry toward 
careful, thoughtful research procedures. 


Obtaining Evidence 


One indication of the superiority of the problem solving 
methods employed by the Battle Creek social studies 
teachers was their attempt to get evidence—to get facts. 
They obtained some rather reliable data describing the status 
of the boys and girls in respect to a number of factors at 
the beginning and at the end of the school year. Less de- 
pendence was placed on casual recall. The instruments used 
to obtain evidence were of limited reliability, but attempts 
were made to find out how dependable they were. Little 
was done to determine the validity of the measuring instru- 
ments—the extent to which they really measured what the 
teachers wanted to measure. Despite these limitations, the 
realization that facts are essential to the definition of a prob- 
lem and the testing of action hypotheses, and the willing- 
ness to try to obtain these facts, represent a good long step 
in the direction of better research procedures. 


Generalizing 


The results were examined at a departmental meeting at 
the end of the year, and the teachers got help from a con- 
sultant who had had experience in interpreting statistical 
data. They concluded that (1) the possession by pupils of 
information about historic personages had little effect on 
their admiration of these personages; (2) one semester of 
instruction in American history, with emphasis on biogra- 
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phies, did not measurably increase the extent to which boys 
and girls admired famous Americans; (8) there was no re- 
lationship between the extent to which boys and girls ad- 
mired famous Americans and the reputation they had among 
their peers for the traits that explained their admiration. 

These conclusions were rather disturbing. Admittedly, 
they were based on measuring instruments and a design 
that were fallible. There was a strong tendency, too, to over- 
generalize and lose sight of the specific circumstances of 
the inquiry, which should establish the limits for inference. 
But the conclusions were inferred from better evidence and 
a better method of problem solving than the group had used 
before. Consequently, considerable confidence was placed 
in them. 

In the above review of the action research conducted by 
the Battle Creek teachers several limitations have been 
pointed out. Some readers, especially those who know a 
great deal about the design of traditional educational re- 
search, have undoubtedly identified additional weaknesses 
and have said to themselves, Why didn’t someone tell them? 
Why spend all this time doing research if it can’t be good 
research? Conclusions based on fallible procedures are bad 
conclusions. 

These questions and the final comment are important. 
They are frequently voiced when individuals or groups Te 
port the action research they have engaged in to improve 
their decisions and to evaluate the practices resulting from 
these decisions. The answer to the question, Why didn't 
someone tell them? is that someone did. Whether or not 
these research suggestions were accepted and understoo 
and acted upon, however, depended on a number of factors. 
Most important of these was the basic motivation for under- 
taking the inquiry at all, namely, the desire to teach Ameri- 
can history in such a way that the character of the pupils 
would be improved. If suggestions about design and statis- 
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tical treatment of data seemed to the teachers to lead them 
away from their main interest, the suggestions were over- 
looked. Another factor was the time available. Practical 
judgments were constantly being made about the desir- 
ability of research refinements that required a great deal 
of additional time. All the members of the group had full 
teaching schedules. Finally, no suggestion about research 
procedures got more than courteous attention unless it made 
sense to the researchers. In other words, if their general 
experience, re-examined and re-evaluated, did not support 
the arguments advanced to defend the research refinements, 
nothing happened. No grades were involved. Extrinsic mo- 
tivational devices were not available. 

The contention that educational research should not be 
undertaken unless it can be good research is a vague one. 
Advocating that a group engage in the best research it is 
capable of and strive for improvement in the future has 
much greater meaning. The research capabilities of the 
members of a group are conditioned by their previous ex- 
perience with scientific problem solving, the time they have 
available to study their teaching, the other important jobs 
they have to do, and the ways they have reached decisions 
and evaluated actions in the past. 

The argument that conclusions based on fallible research 
methods are fallible conclusions is true. The important point, 
however, is that better research results in better conclusions. 


Conclusion 


An attempt has been made in this chapter to indicate that 
the quality of inquiry resulting in decisions and actions is 
relative. No research conforms to absolute standards of 
quality. Excellent research involves a method of inquiry 
that warrants a high degree of confidence in its results, All 
problem solving, however, involves defining the problem, 
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hypothesizing, developing a design to test the hypotheses, 
getting evidence, and generalizing from this evidence. If 
the quality of the definition, hypothesis, design, evidence, 
and generalization is high, the over-all action research is 


advanced techniques in certain of these aspects of inquiry 
and careless techniques in others. Much of the research of 


tion with the kinds of assumptions about sampling that are 
made in order to use conventional statistical formulas. Sam- 
pling practices frequently are in sharp conflict with these 


assumptions. 

One limitation of most of the writing and talking about 
educational inquiry is the implication that it is not research 
unless it closely approximates several methodological abso- 
lutes. The fact that attempts at problem solving fall at vari- 
ous points on a continuum ranging from careless, unt 
inquiry to careful and reliable research is rarely emphasized. 
This is regrettable because, although teachers and 0 
school people value research in the abstract, they feel 


tical people who are trying to solve practical problems 
move in the direction of better and better research meth 
No one has a corner on these better methods. They 
learned with practice. To refrain from trying because 
lacks skill or has perfectionist aspirations precludes imp 
ment, and improvement is what counts. 


NOTES TO 


CHAPTER IV 


1. An interesting chapter on the similarities and differences be- 
tween common sense and scientific inquiry is included in 
Dewey's Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (83, p. 60-80). Dewey 
considers the problem historically and goes more deeply into 
it than most authors. He concludes by contending that “the 
basic problem of present culture and associated living is that 
of effecting integration where division now exists,” (83, ps 
79) He is referring here to the importance of recognizing 
“the fundamental unity of the structure of inquiry in com- 
mon sense and science . .. .” (83, p. 79) 


CHAPTER V 
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Conditions Favorable 
to Action Research* 


M ost of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute staff members 
work in field situations with public school personnel on co- 
operative action research projects. We have done this for 
the past eight years, and we now know more than we did 
about some of the general conditions that encourage action- 
oriented curricular experimentation. This chapter describes 
some of the conditions and suggests what might be done 
to create them. The suggestions are addressed chiefly to 
supervisors and administrators, because an atmosphere that 
supports curricular experimentation is much more likely to 
be developed if status leaders favor it. 

It probably is not necessary to call attention again to the 
fact that using the best methods of scientific inquiry to 
solve practical problems is not easy. Recommending that 
other people do so does not necessarily imply much convic- 
tion. In the Institute we have tried hard to practice what 
we advocate, namely, an action research approach to the 
solution of practical problems. When we are our better 

® Some of the material in this chapter first appeared in Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 36:209-216, April 1950, under the title “Con- 


ditions Conducive to Curricular Experimentation.” 
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selves, we are continuously testing, in action situations, the 
worth of hypotheses that have to do with our own ways of 
working.’ 


Freedom to Admit Limitations 


There is little likelihood that curricular experimentation will 
occur in school systems unless teachers, administrators, and, 
supervisors have an appreciable degree of freedom and will- 
ingness to admit and talk about the jobs that trouble them. 
In some schools and in some school systems there is little 
tendency to speak frankly about those parts of the program 
that are not going well. Persons who are intimately associ- 
ated with relatively unsuccessful practices are even less 
likely to talk about the limitations of these practices. 

The reasons for this reluctance to discuss failures are 
numerous. Most people have learned that when they are in 
difficulties, it is safer to admit nothing, or at most very little. 
It is easier to become skillful at projecting responsibility 
for failure onto others, or onto external circumstances. This 
is not necessarily done, of course, with any conscious intent 
to find a scapegoat. Admitting mistakes—especially ad- 
mitting them publicly—involves risks to one’s ego, and some- 
times to one’s economic security, that are just too great to 
face. 

The actions of the status leaders in a school system—the 
superintendent, principal, supervisor—are of crucial impor- 
tance in this connection.? When these persons are able to 
discuss their problems and inadequacies, teachers find it 
easier to do so. The successful administrator, however, is 
supposed to be one who knows what he wants done and 
gets someone else to do it with dispatch. This stereotype 
is almost always a part of the self-picture of those with 
leadership responsibilities in education, and it enables few 
administrators to feel they can safely talk about areas of 
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their work in which they feel inadequate.* The reports pub- 
lished by many school superintendents, describing the state 
of public education in their own school system, are con- 
sistent with this stereotype. These reports generally call 
attention to the victories, gloss over the failures, and by 
indirection imply that the administrator's talents are of a 
high order. The reader is given the impression that the situ- 
ation is well in hand. 

In their relations with teachers, many status leaders imply, 
first, that they themselves have few serious limitations, and, 
second, that they stand ready and willing to help teachers 
with their many difficulties. This attitude almost forces 
teachers to assume the same attitude, although they rarely 
add that they are ready and willing to help administrators. 
In-service education, as a number of people have remarked, 
is ordinarily a one-way street. 

In schools where teachers are reluctant to discuss their 


professional problems with one another, and where the ad- — 
ministrators rarely admit to teachers that they, too, are hav- — 


ing difficulties, a sort of impasse exists. Someone has to take 
the initiative to break the circle. This initiative might well 
be taken by the status leaders, who constitute a smaller 
group and presumably have greater security. Certainly they 
have larger salaries and are supposed to “set an example.” 
Some time ago twelve high school teachers and their prin- 


cipal were discussing the tenth-grade core program and its 


improvement. Almost no progress was made because the 
teachers were unable to talk freely about problems involved 
in the program. No one seemed to be able to take the initia- 


tive in expressing dissatisfaction with his own teaching. To” 
do so would have been equivalent to a public confession of 


failure, and no one finds it easy to confess limitations unless 


it is probable that the others in the group will also confess 


theirs. 
This situation changed rather dramatically when the prin- 
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cipal called attention to some problems that he was facing 
in connection with the program. He made it clear that he 
was baffled, admitted that he did not feel secure in working 
with the group, and said that he would appreciate whatever 
help the twelve teachers could give him. 

Only a few minutes after this statement by the status 
leader, a number of teachers—not all of them—began to 
express themselves more freely about the kind of help they 
hoped they might get from the principal. They obviously 
were not hostile. His candor and evident sincerity evoked 
support, not attack. From this the conversation soon shifted 
to other difficulties the teachers were having, which they 
alone could do something about. 

Some risks are taken, certainly, by the status leader who 
talks about his limitations, even if he makes it clear that he 
wants to do better. His admissions may be used against him 
by people who achieve some security and self-importance 
by criticizing their leaders. Teachers who are anxious be- 
cause of their own limitations may be quite ready to report 
that “the principal himself admits he doesn’t know what 
this is all about.” This risk must be taken, however, because 
the alternative may be curricular stagnation. 

If a status leader who has not been in the habit of con- 
fiding his professional problems to teachers suddenly does 
so at a staff meeting, he may be listened to rather skeptically 
by a number of the people present. They will want to test 
his sincerity, or at least see it tested, before they commit 
themselves. They will want to be shown, for example, that 
the principal's request for help results in genuine and posi- 
tive consideration of the suggestions made. In other words, 
the admission of limitations by a status leader is not likely 
to be successful as a technique or trick for getting others to 
admit theirs—not for very long, anyway. 

It is not only the status leader, of course, who can take 
the initiative in admitting difficulties. Anyone who feels safe 
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enough to be somewhat honest and reasonably humble and 
objective in talking about his own instructional or curricu- 
lar problems can start things going. Most of us give suffi- 
cient critical attention to the limitations of others. It is un- 
likely that this criticism will persuade them to engage in 
much action research to improve their decisions and prac- 
tices. It may, however, persuade them to engage in some 
creative and informal experimentation designed to put the 
critic in his place. 

Much has been written and said in recent years about 
the importance of a permissive atmosphere in cooperative 
curriculum development.’ At times the impression is given 
that this kind of psychological climate is good for its own 
sake. Maybe it is, but few things are. The permissive atmos- 
phere is valuable primarily because it enables people to 
come closer to expressing the truth, as they see it, in what 
they say, without running the unbearable risk of being struck 
down. An increasingly scientific approach to the solution of 
important instructional problems depends on the ability of 
school people to speak freely what is on their mind, A per- 
missive group climate makes it easier to get some of the 
hidden agenda items out into the open, where they can be 
looked at and dealt with. As Bradford has stated, all groups 
work on two levels. On one level is the acknowledged and 
formally designated group task. It is the public agenda, But 
there is a second level: 


Unlabelled, private and covered, but deeply felt and very 
much the concern of the group, is another level. Here are all 
of the conflicting motives, desires, aspirations and emotional 
reactions held by the group members (including the leader), 
sub-groups, or the group as a whole that cannot be fitted legiti- 
mately into the accepted group task. Here are all the prob- 
lems which, for a variety of reasons, cannot be laid on top of 
the table. (7, p. 3) 
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Opportunities to Invent 


Widespread experimentation or action research will not sud- 
denly appear just because people are speaking frankly about 
the problems they are facing in connection with their work. 
A second characteristic of school systems in which curricular 
experimentation is being carried on is the provision of many 
opportunities for developing creative ideas about new and 
promising practices or materials. This is the hypothesizing 
aspect of action research. 

One way of encouraging creative invention is to make it 
possible for people to develop and test their ideas against 
the experience of other people. Institutionalized public edu- 
cation tends to be conservative, and sessions in which people 
let themselves go and forget the past for the time being 
often result in genuinely creative ideas. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance, for curricular 
experimentation, of numerous opportunities for creative and 
free discussion. These discussions bring new and promising 
ideas into the open and develop an esprit de corps which 
makes the innovator feel less lonely. Consideration of change 
is often threatening because it implies an admission of dif- 
ficulty. When an actual experiment, in the broadest sense, 
is suggested, another threat is introduced. Any contem- 
plated change makes explicit the need for learning new 
values and new practices. Such learnings are often difficult. 

Discussions of professional problems are more likely to 
be creative and adventuresome if the participants know 
one another personally as well as professionally, Fear of 
unfriendly criticism is a powerful inhibitor. Everyone has 
probably been surprised and impressed by the creativity of 
associates seen for the first time under circumstances that en- 
couraged them to be free and made them feel liked and 
accepted. 

Differences of opinion between individuals who are pro- 
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fessional acquaintances only are threatening because each 
person is often criticizing the only thing he knows about the 
other. When differences of opinion about educational theory 
or practice, or anything else, are expressed by persons who 
have had an opportunity to become acquainted personally 
and to like one another, the controversy does not threaten 
to sever the only bond holding these people together. Simi- 
larly, the consequences are not damaging if a “crazy” idea 
is advanced seriously among friends. They may even keep 
the idea from being tried out. 

This is one reason why many status leaders and teachers 
who want not only experimentation but good human re- 
lations in general have taken steps to create a friendly, per- 
missive atmosphere for professional meetings. Even some- 
thing as seemingly superficial as serving tea or coffee may 
help. The recent emphasis on improvement of the group 
process represents, in part, a more fundamental attempt to 
make an exchange of experiences fruitful.’ If group work 
is to be maximally effective, people must know, trust, re- 
spect, and understand one another.’ 

Rogers has made an interesting suggestion in relation to 
hearing, and reacting to, criticisms of ideas in group dis- 
cussion situations. He contends that a major barrier to com- 
munication is the persistent tendency to evaluate ideas with- 
out understanding them, and he urges an experiment: 


The next time you get into an argument with your wife, or 
your friend, or with a small group of friends, just stop the dis- 
cussion for a moment and for an experiment institute this rule: 
“Each person can speak up for himself only after he has first 
restated the ideas and feelings of the previous speaker accu- 
rately, and to that speaker’s satisfaction.” (70, p. 4) 


Several Institute staff members have tested this idea with 
groups of school people, and it seems to have great promise. 
Something like Rogers’ experiment was tried in one group 
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with rather dramatic consequences. An argument had de- 
veloped between an elementary school teacher, who insisted 
that she and her colleagues did a good job of teaching boys 
and girls to read, and a secondary school teacher, who com- 
plained because he thought the children came from the 
elementary schools without having learned how to read. 
Finally the chairman said to the elementary school teacher: 
“Mary, I'd like to hear you summarize, if you will, your 
understanding of Paul’s position as a secondary school 
teacher.” This stopped Mary. She hadn't really been listen- 
ing to Paul. She had realized only that he was attacking her, 
and she was fighting back. She made an effort to express 
his point of view, however, and asked the secondary school 
teacher whether what she had said represented what he 
had had in mind. He corrected her a bit but finally admitted 
that she had described his position adequately. 

The chairman then turned to the secondary school teacher 


be a great deal to argue about. Each of these two people, 
after trying conscientiously to see the problem as his oppo- 
nent did, found that he had developed some appreciation 


not, of course, eliminate all arguments, it will tend to clarify 
issues and reduce conflict resulting from misunderstanding. 
Discussions and group meetings are not the only activi- 
ties that encourage the development of creative ideas. Read- 
ing professional literature (including reports of traditional 
research studies), visiting the classes of other teachers, at- 
tending professional meetings, studying motion pictures, 
all may help teachers and administrators think of different 
and possibly better ways of doing things—help them hy- 
pothesize. Unless these different ideas about practices and 
teaching materials can be developed as pictures in some- 
body's mind, there can be no action hypotheses to test. 
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Encouragement to “Try It Out” 


The identification of professional problems and the search 
for better ways of getting jobs done contribute little to cur- 
riculum change unless teachers who have developed promis- 
ing innovations are encouraged to try them out. Freedom to 
try out new ideas is a third characteristic of schools in which 
the curriculum is being improved through experimentation. 
To provide encouragement, resources, and materials for 
teachers who want to initiate and test new and promising 
practices is one way for status leaders to make it clear that 
they value thoughtful experimentation. When teachers are 
supported up to the point of actually changing the curricu- 
lum, and then the support is withdrawn, their reaction is 
very likely to be, “What's the use? We meet and talk and 
plan, and nothing happens.” 

The status leader plays a crucial role in providing encour- 
agement for the experimenting teacher. Whatever he can 
do to support and understand those who are willing to test 
their ideas in practice will have beneficial consequences. 
It is assumed, of course, that the new idea is promising; that 
it has been tested against the ideas of other creative teach- 
ers and leaders, who agree it is worth trying out in a real 
situation; and that the relationship among the teachers and 
leaders is such that the person suggesting the innovation will 
be able to hear, and react to, criticisms of it. 

Building the morale of teachers who want to experiment 
may not be, in practice, an unmixed blessing. It may result 
in lowering the morale of teachers who do not consider 
what they are doing “experimental.” This hazard is reduced 
if the status leader, and others, have a broad conception of 
experimentation or action research. In Chapter IV the idea 
was developed that action research represents little more 
than a refinement of a process every teacher goes through 
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as he tries to improve. The stereotype of teachers as people 
who can have the same year of experience for any number 
of consecutive years applies to a very small minority. Almost 
everyone occasionally tries out some new ideas that seem 
to him, at least, to have greater promise. And some sort of 
evidence is sought on which an estimate of the worth of 
these new practices, and the desirability of continuing or 
modifying them, can be based. This is the essence of action 
research. It is not that some teachers experiment and others 
do not, Some teachers experiment more consciously and 
more carefully than others, and it is this careful and con- 
scious experimentation that the administrator will want to 
encourage. 


Improvement in Methods of Group Work 


At times, teachers who like to try out new ideas may be 
seen as threats by those of their peers who think of experi- 
mentation as something that may force them to change 
against their will. Pupils, too, are frequently resistant to 
changes in what they have come to believe is appropriate 
classroom procedure. Many teachers who have tried to in- 
volve their pupils in classroom planning have met this kind 
of resistance. 

The deterring influence of some of these factors can be 
reduced if groups of teachers experiment cooperatively. In 
numbers there is strength, and greater talent. This point was 
developed in Chapter Il, but nothing was said about what 
might be done to improve the processes of group work, 
The members of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute staff 
are constantly meeting problems because we, and the people 
in the field who are cooperating with us, have not yet 
learned enough about ways and means of facilitating co- 
operative experimentation. Most of us can talk with con- 
siderable persuasiveness about what ought to be done, but 
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there is a great difference between having mastered the 
vocabulary of group work and practicing the behavior this 
vocabulary implies. Experience is almost certain to modify 
talk, but talk frequently has little effect on subsequent 
practice. 

Reports of a number of projects in which groups tried to 
improve the curriculum cooperatively indicate that four con- 
ditions must exist, at least in some degree, before the quality 
of cooperation can improve.’ These conditions are: 

1. Freedom to change the established ways of working in 

groups. 

2. Continuous evaluation of group processes by group 
members. 

3. Willingness to put into effect those changes which 
various members of the group, after considerable dis- 
cussion, feel are necessary if the methods of group 
work are to be improved. 

4. Training in group work methods under circumstances 
that simulate reality but are not quite so crucial. 


Freedom to Change Methods of Group Work 


Probably everyone has been baffled by the persistence of 
certain group work methods with which no one seems to be 
satisfied but about which no one seems to feel free to do 
anything. There are schools where the habitual method of 
conducting staff meetings makes little sense either to the 
principal or to the teachers, but the method is re-employed 
every time the staff meets. The agenda is set by the princi- 
pal; he always chairs the meeting; motions are made, sec- 
onded, discussed, passed or rejected in a desultory fashion, 
and often forgotten.’ No one is happy about the situation, 
but there apparently is a degree of security in doing what 
always has been done. 

The status leader can play a decisive part in changing 
this pattern. He is in the best position to create an atmos- 
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phere that encourages some freedom to change, since he is 
usually viewed by the teachers as having established the 
current practice. An action as simple as arranging for some- 
one else to chair staff meetings may initiate improvements. 
Another action that encourages freedom is self-criticism and 
a request for help by the status leader in a group situation. 
This does not mean that complete candor is advisable at 
the beginning; perhaps, in this kind of situation, it never is. 
If everyone reported exactly what he thought about staff or 
committee meetings in the meetings, the consequences 
might be disastrous. There is not much likelihood that this 
will ever happen. Most people test the limits rather gingerly 
when, for the first time, they feel some freedom to express 
what they really think about meetings or other group work, 

Anyone might suggest that the habitual way of conduct- 
ing staff or committee meetings be examined, but if the 
person with higher status takes the initiative, more is likely 
to happen. Teachers are reluctant to express publicly, in 
the presence of all the people involved, their feelings about 
group work in their own schools, Everyone knows, of course, 
that they express themselves rather freely to one another. 
All too frequently, however, this kind of expression results 
in little more than the release of hostilities. 


Evaluation of Group Processes by Group Members 


Trying to find out how a group work session has gone 
from the people involved in it makes so much sense that it 
is hard to understand why it is so rarely done. It is a wise 
investment of time to take five or ten minutes at the end of 
a meeting in order to raise questions such as the following: 
“Have we gone about this job in the best way? . . . What 
might we have done, and what should we do in the future, 
to make our work more expeditious? . . . How do we feel 
about our accomplishments during this meeting?” If the 
atmosphere is such that oral answers to these questions will 
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not be freely given, they can be put in writing and remain 
anonymous. 

A number of groups have experimented with a variety of 
forms for obtaining these post-meeting evaluations, or post- 
meeting reactions. In the beginning the forms should be as 
simple as possible. Many groups with which members of the 
Institute staff have worked use only these two questions: 


1. Please check your over-all feeling about the success of this 
meeting: 
5—Very successful 
4—Rather successful 
8—So-so 
2—Not very successful 
j—Just a waste of time 


2, Write a sentence or so in which you state your reasons for 
reacting as you did. 


A subcommittee of the total group then tabulates the re- 
sponses, reports them back to the group as soon as possible, 
and recommends changes that are inferred from the individ- 
ual replies. This, admittedly, is just a start; and it will be a 
false start unless something is done as a result of the evalua- 
tions obtained. 

Many forms are available for getting individual reactions 
to group processes. Some of these are long and compli- 
cated,’ It is not only useless but sometimes quite hazardous 
to introduce an involved post-meeting reaction form to 
people unaccustomed to giving the type of reaction the 
form calls for. The degree of penetration of the post-meet- 
ing inquiry should be determined by the readiness of the 
group to render the judgments required and use the evi- 
dence that results, There are many advantages in having the 
kinds of questions asked on the post-meeting reaction form 
and the use to be made of the responses determined by the 
group as a whole. During initial evaluation efforts little is 
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gained by reference to expressions such as group dynamics. 
Asa matter of fact, exotic terminology may act as a deterrent 
to self-analysis. 

It might be said in passing that getting judgments from 
the members of a group about the success with which their 
work has been conducted is one of the most sensible and 
tangible ways of introducing action research procedures into 
group work on school problems. The post-meeting reaction 
data usually suggest some promising changes; these can 
be put into effect, and their consequences tested by subse- 
quent post-meeting reactions. 


Willingness to Try Out Proposed Improvements 


That the data from the post-meeting reaction forms are 
usually rich sources of proposals for improvement has 
already been pointed out. The comments may range from 
suggested changes in the membership of working groups to 
expressions of concern about the feasibility of putting group 
recommendations into practice. Actually doing something 
with these suggestions is essential if they are to continue to 
be made. One of the first things to do is to consider with 
the entire group the desirability of effecting the changes 
that have been suggested by a few people. If it has no other 
value, this kind of discussion serves to make the members 
of the group more keenly aware of the methods they are 
using to get their work done. 


Training in Group Work Methods 


Trying out new methods of group work under realistic 
circumstances and appraising the consequences is, of course, 
highly beneficial. Frequently, however, group members 
are reluctant to try out new procedures because they feel 
insecure and realize that they lack some of the skills re- 
quired for giving these procedures @ fair trial. There is there- 
fore a great advantage in arranging for training sessions 
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happen as a result of such training are described in Chap- 
ter VI of this book. The members of the Institute staff have 
had considerable success in field situations with one-day 
training conferences for group leaders.” A training program 
that involved only one half-day meeting per month for seven 
months was judged to be effective by the participants. 

Improving methods of group work is analogous in some 
respects to improving reading. Some techniques are more 
effective than others. Almost anything, however, that makes 
the importance of group process apparent and results in 
giving attention to better working methods brings about 
improvement, 


Concern with Obtaining Evidence 


Another characteristic of schools engaged in fruitful cur- 
ricular experimentation is their concern with evidence. Evi- 
dence is essential to experimentation. It is one of the chief 
differentiating factors between practices more or less casually 
tried out and action research. The results of many educational 
experiments and innovations have been controversial be- 
cause inadequate provision was made for obtaining data 
describing their success or failure. Those who substitute for 
the “tried and true” newer and presumably more promising 
practices are under an especial obligation to obtain objective 
evidence about consequences, 

Curricular experimenters place themselves at the mercy 
of the evidence, and this demands considerable courage. 
Sometimes “experiments” are announced with the clear im- 
plication that if they do not succeed, someone will get into 
trouble. Every experiment cannot be successful. If expecta- 
tions were invariably fulfilled, there would be no need to 


experiment. 
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Determining the consequences of curricular experimen- 
tation need not be as complicated and difficult as some of 
the textbooks on measurement and evaluation imply. This 
idea is developed at greater length in Chapter VII., Some 
evidence is better than no evidence. Few traditional edu- 


periment moves him in the right direction. Accumulating 
voluminous data describing the consequences of compre- 
hensive educational modifications is difficult. It is particu- 
larly difficult if standards of perfection are constantly held 
up. When teachers experiment, they are seeking, not com- 
plete and final evidence, but evidence better than that pre- 
viously available. Teachers starting curricular experimenta- 
tion usually think more carefully about evidence if each 
claim for the value of a proposed innovation leads to con- 
sideration of the kinds of data that can be gathered to test 
the claim. 


Time and Resources for Experimentation 


A final condition essential to action research designed to 
improve the curriculum is the provision of time and other 
resources. If teachers are expected to study their activities 
and experiment with promising innovations, current ideas 
of what they should do during the school day need careful 
re-examination. When courses of study are prescribed, and 
teachers are expected to follow directions and teach from 
textbooks or laboratory manuals or workbooks, they can 
meet one class after another, day after day, with few inter- 
ruptions other than those needed to recover energy and 
relax. The situation is quite different when teachers are ex- 
pected to study their teaching. They will then need time 
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during the regular school day to think, to plan, to gather 
and interpret data, to discover or create and bring together 
the new resources needed for the experimentation, and to do 
the many other things that are involved in a research ap- 
proach to the improvement of teaching, When teachers are 
expected to do all these extras on their own time, while 
carrying a teaching load originally designed to consume all 
of their energy, little happens. 

When time for research is made available, important 
things do happen. In one school in which action research 
has been going on for several years, additional staff mem- 
bers were employed to free each of the members of the 
research team for one period a day." As a result, a new — 
tenth-grade general education program was developed, ~ 
which could be defended on the basis of an unusual amount 
of evidence. In other schools with which members of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute are cooperating, substitute 
teachers take over the classes of their experimenting col- 
leagues at regular intervals to enable the investigating 
groups to meet.™ Several similar plans are feasible, and they — 
all require additional funds. The experience of the Institute 
and the schools associated with it has been that such addi- 
tional funds are well spent. ! 

The importance of providing material aid for teachers 
who want to experiment need hardly be stressed. Many in- 
novations require new instructional material, additional — 
mimeographing, furniture and schedule modifications, im- 
proved evaluation instruments, or additional funds for cleri- 
cal assistance. Experimenting teachers, receiving $3,500 a 
year for their teaching talents, too frequently do clerical 
work that might well be done by a high school graduate | 
receiving a salary of $1,800. 

Reference has been made a number of times to the im- 
portance of providing adequate consultant services for teach- 
ers who are experimenting. As part of their in-service edu- 
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cation program, many schools and school systems now spend 
appreciable sums of money for consultation, Rarely, how- 
ever, is provision made for employing persons who are espe- 
cially qualified as curriculum action research consultants— 
persons who have had extensive and successful experience 
in working with teachers who are trying to improve instruc- 
tion by a method involving careful problem definition, cre- 
ative hypothesizing, systematic initiation of promising prac- 
tices, and accumulation of evidence to test their worth. 

Because research is a necessary part of this method of 
solving instructional problems, the consultant who can be 
most helpful must have unusual talents. Collier writes: 


But let me emphasize that this kind of research makes de- 
mands on the research worker that are far more severe than 
those made by the specialized and isolated kind, It requires of 
him a more advanced and many-sided training, and in addi- 
tion a type of mind and personality which can sustain, in sus- 
pension, complex wholes, and which can entertain—yes, and be 
drawn and impelled by—human values and policy purposes 
while yet holding them disinterestedly far away. (18, p. 300 £.) 


One aspect of the consultant’s role is emphasized by 
everyone who has served in this capacity to groups of teach- 
ers engaged in experimentation. The action research con- 
sultant must be an active collaborator, not only a resource 
in the ordinary sense. He is personally involved in the action 
research because of his desire to improve the social situ- 
ation. He is a member of the research team, which includes 
himself as a research specialist, the persons whose behavior 
must change if the problem is to be solved, and persons in 
administrative positions. 


Conclusion 


The attention given in this chapter to the six conditions 
favorable to curricular experimentation implies a belief about 
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the improvement of the curriculum. This belief is that the 
experiences boys and girls have in a school will be most 
worth while if many teachers are trying out promising ideas 
and studying the consequences of putting them into practice. 
An alternative method of curriculum improvement is the 
conventional one of course-of-study building by a small cen- 
tral committee dominated by status leaders. Although this 
method frequently results in impressive bulletins, it often 
leads to little significant curriculum change. 
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. Several major studies have been conducted by Institute staft 
members in cooperation with our research associates in the 
field to enable us to make sounder decisions and engage in 
better practices. See Coffman (17), Cunningham (29), Hal- 
verson (42), Lawler (50), Lowe (55), Mackenzie, Corey, 
and associates (57), and Wann (78). 


. In connection with the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute Lead- 
ership Studies, conducted in collaboration with the Denver, 
Colorado, high school principals and coordinators, Macken- 
zie, Corey, and associates (57) considered at some length the 
relationship between status and in-service growth. 


. The school administrator's conception of himself influences 
his ability to admit limitations and his desire to change. In- 
dividual differences are, of course, great. Some of the princi- 
pals and supervisors studied by Corey and Halverson (27) 
were, assuming that the inventory used is valid, almost com- 
pletely satisfied with their interpersonal relations behavior. 


. Someone should write a thoughtful article on “Teachers as 
Threats to Administrators.” The frequency with which ad- 
ministrators inhibit and threaten teachers is often empha- 
sized, but the threat is almost always reciprocal. The inhibiting 
influence of the person with higher official status is simply 


curriculum and supervision. See Caswell and associates (12, 
chap. v), Gwynn (41, p. 731 £.), Koopman, Miel, and Mis- 
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11. 


12. 


18. 


14. 


. The volume by Benne and Muntyan (3) is a rich source of 


. Understanding the other person’s point of view requires — 


. Anyone who wishes to go more deeply into this subject can 


. Knowles (47) describes, in a humorous but penetrating way, 
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ner (48), Krug (49, chap. vii), McNerney (60, chap. i), 
Miel (61), and Smith, Stanley, and Shores (71, Part IV). 


ideas for making cooperative curriculum work more effective, 


skill in discerning his perceptions and the ability to put one- 
self in his place. For a discussion of this problem see Corey, 
Foshay, and Mackenzie (26). 


find many references in Benne and Muntyan (8). The June 
1952 issue of Adult Leadership (vol. 1, no. 2) includes some 
interesting ideas as well as selected bibliographies. 


many of the limitations of the parliamentary method of get- 
ting group work done. 
Reference has been made several times to Adult Leadership, 
a monthly publication of the Adult Education Association of 
the United States of America. It is a new magazine, but it 
promises to be a practical and helpful journal for people in- ~ 
terested in group work. The June 1952 issue, “Spotlight on — 
Leadership,” suggests a number of excellent ideas and meth- 4 
ods. One is a long check list—fifteen items—designed to help 

a group take a look at its own ways of working, 


The literature on leadership training through the use of lab- — 
oratory or role-playing situations is rather extensive. See 
Corey (25), Liveright (54, chap. ix), and Maier (58, chaps. 
iv and v). 
Our experience with a one-day training session for group — 
leaders is described by Corey, Halverson, and Lowe (28). 
A briefer report is by Doll, Halverson, and Lowe (35). 
Evans (87) describes in greater detail how arrangements 
were made in Battle Creek, Michigan, for giving teachers 
sufficient time for experimentation. 
Foshay, Wann, and associates (89) refer to the “substitute 


teacher teams” that did so much to facilitate action resear' 
in Springfield, Missouri. 


CHAPTER VI 
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Action Research 
as a Way to Learn* 


This chapter reports some of the collective thinking and 
research of thirteen students and two instructors in a semi- 
nar held during the second semester of the academic year 
1950-51. The seminar, part of the program of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, was de- 
signed to provide training for action research consultants. 

As members of the seminar group, we were primarily 
concerned with the human relations problems faced in con- 
sultation of this kind. In order to learn more about action 
research as well as the human relations problems faced by 

© The total manuscript of which this chapter is an abstract is seventy-six 
pages long and includes a number of reports of cooperative seminar activi- 
ties, ‘The formulation of the hypotheses, the design of the inquiries, and the 
determination of ways of getting evidence resulted from group activity, Sub- 
committees were formed to write each report, and the rough drafts were 


criticized by the entire group. The several reports were then combined into 
one manuscript by the author and his Institute associate in the seminar, 


Arthur W. Foshay. 
The student members of the seminar were: 


William Carlisle Paul M. Halverson Paul Riley 

William Cotton Charles Latimer Lamaimas Saradatta 

Lucille Field Howard Leavitt Abraham Shumsky 

Alexander Frazier Elizabeth Lowe Mary Ullman 
Laura Mixner 
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a research consultant, we decided to conduct action research 
to improve our own functioning. Our experience differed 
considerably from the conventional teaching-learning pro- 
cedures employed in advanced courses for supervisors. The 
seminar activities are described here in some detail because 
they may be suggestive to others who wish to modify their 
ways of working with students in teacher-training classes. 
Several members of the group have subsequently used action 
research successfully in their undergraduate and graduate 
instruction. 

Our procedure usually involved the identification of a 
problem, the formulation of hypotheses stated as proposed 
courses of action for dealing with the problem, and the sub- 
sequent testing of these hypotheses through analysis of their 
consequences. We tried hard to generalize continuously. In 
order to study our actions, we used a variety of methods for 
getting evidence—inventories, transcriptions, questionnaires, 
verbatim typescripts, pictures, tape recordings, and thought- 
ful but subjective reports of learnings. Our analyses of the 
evidence were both quantitative and qualitative. Because 
we were primarily interested in improving our own insights 
and ways of working, we made few attempts to extrapolate 
our findings to a larger population. 

Reading of references constituted a minor part of our 
learning activity. We believed that we could best learn to 
improve our own human relations behavior as research con- 
sultants by trying out among ourselves promising activities— 
frequently novel to us—and studying the consequences. As 
has been said, we constantly searched for generalizations 
and insights that might be inferred both from the evidence 
of our action research and from our past experiences. 

The way we went about our learning—trying to test our 
hunches in action, studying the consequences, and gener- 
alizing—was an unusual and rewarding experience for us. 
We all had completed more than two years of graduate 
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study and were familiar with the design of traditional edu- 
cational research and the effect on our behavior of reading 
reports of this research. Most of us had never before, how- 
ever, been members of a group that conducted research in 
order to improve its own behavior. We had become some- 
what disillusioned about the value of learning experiences 
limited to talking and reading about interpersonal relations. 

The sequence of our seminar research activities was not 
determined in advance. One inquiry grew out of another. 
For example, our consideration of the human relations prob- 
lems faced by the research consultant brought us quickly 
to a study of the influence of status factors. Accordingly, we 
began our semester's work by studying the meaning of 
status in a problem-centered working group. After we had 
reached some agreement on the meaning of terms, we turned 
to a problem that arises in connection with the status factor— 
hostility to the status person. Here we attempted to crystal- 
lize our learnings by role-playing some of the problem situ- 
ations and predicting and testing the effect of various kinds 
of behavior on hostility. 

Hostility in a group is a problem in itself. We were inter- 
ested in the polarizing, or taking of sides, that often results 
from the expression of hostilities, and our next study cen- 
tered on a situation involving a group that included two 
members basically contemptuous of each other, Tension 
within a group continued to interest us, and so we next 
studied a single example of such tension—that resulting from 
domination by a compulsive talker. 

Consideration of the roles played in a group, which was 
a recurring topic of interest, Jed us to an examination of 
one role that seemed particularly helpful in resolving con- 
flicts and making groups productive—the role of “summar- 
izer.” We then returned to a more direct consideration of 
the problem of interpersonal tensions. This time we ex- 
amined the possibility that much tension is the product of 
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hurts, consciously or unconsciously administered to one an- 
other by members of a group. Our last activity was to ap- 
praise the semester's work. We examined not only its influ- 
ence on our thinking but also its effect on our behavior. 

What we did was to spiral around the general problem 
of human relations as one element of curriculum research 
consultation. Beginning with the consultant and some of his 
problems, we moved to a consideration of the group as a 
whole, then to tensions within the group. The particular se- 
quence of activities grew out of our needs as we progressed, 
The learnings became increasingly important as the semester ` 
went on. In an attempt to study the general growth of our 
perceptions, we analyzed the relation of our evaluation of 
each meeting to our awareness of what had been significant 
about the meeting. 

In the pages that follow, three of the seminar projects are 
described, and an evaluation statement prepared by a semi- 
nar subcommittee and based on a two-hour recorded dis- 
cussion is summarized. 


Identifying Group Needs for Self-Training 
in Human Relations 


One of the first problems we became aware of was our own 
weakness in the area of human relations. We talked about 
this problem for some time, but to get some facts about it 
we filled out an inventory called “Ideas about Myself,” 
which was adapted from a similar instrument used at the 
1950 National Training Laboratory for Group Development. 
This inventory consisted of forty-five items. Each item was 
responded to twice: first, to indicate “As I am” and second, 
“As I wish I were.” Thus, item 14, “I often get so wound 
up in what I want to say that I don’t really listen to what 
other people are saying,” was checked twice by each mem- 
ber of the seminar according to the following response key: 
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A very accurate description of me 
Quite true as a description of me 
Both true and untrue of me 
Generally untrue of me 

A decidedly false description of me 


o | ~+ 


In the left margin we used a symbol that described our 
view of ourselves as we were, and in the right margin we 
used a symbol that described ourselves as we would like to 
be. These two self-ratings made it possible to compare our 
perception of our present behavior with our perceived goal, 
so far as certain aspects of group behavior were concerned. 
As a basis for comparison, we had available the responses of 
two groups of public school principals and curriculum co- 
ordinators to the same instrument. 

We informally discussed, as a group, some tentative hy- 
potheses that we expected would be supported by data 
from this inventory. We predicted, first, that we would tend 
to be more definite in our ideas of what we would like to 
be than in our perception of what we were. Second, we an- 
ticipated that because individual objectives or goals within 
the group were very much alike, the responses of seminar 
members to items on the inventory would show a great deal 
of similarity. With hypotheses like these in mind, a com- 
mittee studied the evidence from the inventory. 

Two different analyses were made of the data. The more 
exact method involved weighting each response and identi- 
fying those items on which the members of the seminar as 
a group expressed greatest dissatisfaction with themselves. 
The ten items that were identified by this method of analysis, 
in order of “dissatisfaction with self,” are as follows: 


1. I often get so wound up in what I want to say that I don’t 
really listen to what other people are saying. 

2, I am often tactless and hurt people’s feelings without mean- 
ing to. 
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I am pretty good at finding ways to bring together two 
people who seem to be disagreeing. 


4. I feel blocked and frustrated in my own school situation 


8. 


9. 


10. 


because of the difficulties resulting from the attitudes of 
certain people there. 


. I am aware of most of the shortcomings in my social be- 


havior. 


. My relationships with other people never present much 


difficulty for me. 


. I would say I am more likely to dominate a group than to 


be dominated by it. 
When someone is talking, I not only listen to what he says 
but also notice how people react to the things that he says. 
I can usually predict the reactions of people whom I know 
to new suggestions. 
I feel very much on the spot when people discuss faults 
that I know I have. 


When the range and mean of the circled responses in the 
column “As I am” were compared with those in the column 
“As I wish I were,” it was clear that we tended to be more 
definite in our ideas of what we would like to be than in 
our perception of what we were. The generalizations based 
on our responses to “Ideas about Myself” may be summar- 


ized 
x 


2. 


as follows: 

The areas in which we had the clearest differences of 
opinion involved group relationships and group roles. 
Those areas in which we felt the most dissatisfaction 
with ourselves had to do with sensitivity to the feelings, 
thoughts, and ideas of people with whom we worked. 


. We were more definite in our ideas of what we woul 


like to be than in our perception of what we were. 


. Those areas in which we felt the most satisfaction with 


ourselves as we were involved individuality and in- 


dividual responsibility in a group. 


. Although each of us expressed a different degree of de- 


sire for improvement, the percentage of responses indi- 
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cating dissatisfaction was not very high for the group as 
a whole. 


Practicing Sensitivity to Hurt Feelings 


Our use of the “Ideas about Myself” instrument and our 
consideration of the barriers to effective educational con- 
sultation directed our attention to questions such as the 
following: “What is the effect on group work of the fre- 
quency with which feelings are hurt? . . « What kinds of 
situations seem to increase the tendency of people in the 
group to hurt one another? . .. What is an individual likely 
to do when his feelings are hurt? . . « What can be done to 
reduce the incidence of hurt feelings?” 

Our interest in these questions developed as we discussed 
them. We were not interested primarily in an extensive 
analysis of the underlying reasons for sensitivity to hurt or 
a disposition to inflict hurt. Our concern was practical; we 
wanted to know more about what, if anything, a curriculum 
research consultant might do in a situation where feelings 
were being hurt. 

After talking about this problem for a while, we decided 
that we needed some firsthand experience of hurtful situ- 
ations. Consequently, we devoted two of the seminar 
to designing, conducting, and analyzing role-playing situ- 
ations that we believed would give us the kind of practice 
we needed. 

We undertook this task with the following tentatively 
formulated hypotheses in mind: 

1. Role-playing will increase our sensitivity to actions 

that hurt. 

2, We shall be able to agree fairly well in our identifica- 

tion of hurtful behavior. 

3. We shall be able to formulate rather specific generali- 

zations regarding the nature and dynamics of hurtful 
situations. 
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4, A repeated role-playing of the same situation, in which 
these generalizations are applied, will result in (a) 
fewer hurts and (b) greater progress on the problem 
being discussed. 

Our over-all plan followed, in general, this sequence. 

First, a concrete conflict situation, which one member of 
the seminar had recently experienced, was described and 
clarified for the group. The situation involved trouble in the 
cafeteria of a high school. Some of the boys and girls had 
gotten out of hand and had thrown milk cartons. The man- 
ager of the cafeteria felt seriously threatened. The children 
paid little attention to her requests for quiet and. tidiness. 
The principal had for several days picked things up in the 
cafeteria, hoping that his example would affect the behavior 
of the boys and girls. The example was not followed. Cer- 
tain members of the faculty were annoyed because, since 
they were assigned to supervise the cafeteria, much of the 
responsibility for the bedlam was placed on them. The high 
school was one in which the boys and girls, even though 
there was a student council, made no major decisions. 

After a rather general description of the situation had 
been given, we spent some time establishing the tempera- 
ment and character of the cafeteria manager, the high school 
principal, the chairman of the faculty advisory committee, 
and the faculty advisor to the student council. These were 
the persons who were to take part in the staff meeting called 
to consider the situation, and it was this staff meeting that 
we role-played. 

Various members of the seminar group volunteered to 
play the roles. In addition, one of us acted as an “alter ego” 
for each of the role-players, with these specific instructions: 
“Do your best to identify (1) each time you believe your 
role-player is hurting another person and (2) each time 
some other person seems to be hurting your role-player.” 
An attempt was made to note down enough about these 
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situations to enable us to reconstruct them afterward. One 
member of the seminar tried independently to keep a record 
of all the hurts administered and received. 

The role-playing situation lasted about fifteen minutes 
and was developed realistically. The cafeteria manager was 
anxious and frustrated. The chairman of the faculty com- 
mittee blamed the children. The student council advisor de- 
fended the children and called attention to the fact that 
they rarely had a chance to make important decisions and 
that it was therefore unrealistic to expect them to take over 
the supervision of the cafeteria. The principal himself tried 
to evade responsibility whenever he could, No noticeable 
progress was made in formulating plans to improve the 
cafeteria. 

At the end of the role-playing each of the “alter egos” 
interviewed his role-player in an attempt to achieve deeper 
insight into the dynamics of hurtful situations. After the in- 
terviewing and a general discussion, which went on for 
about an hour, we brought together the ideas concerning 
hurtful behavior that we felt had either been reinforced or 
suggested for the first time. 

One of our hypotheses had been that we would be in 
substantial agreement in our perception of hurtful situations. 
Some test of this hypothesis, in respect to frequency, at 
least, is indicated by the following totals: estimates-by “alter 
egos”—eighteen hurts intended and eleven received; esti- 
mates by over-all observer—twenty-three hurts intended and 
twenty-two received, This agreement was only fair, and we 
realized the necessity for clarifying what we meant by 
“hurts.” We also realized that even when observers agreed 
that a hurt had been inflicted, the role-players themselves 
were frequently not aware that hurts had been directed at 
them. 

The interviewing and discussion that followed the role- 
playing led to these generalizations: 
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A person is likely to be hurt when— 
1. His convictions are rejected by other people in the © 


group. 

2, Any situation with which he is identified and for 
which he feels responsible is disparaged. 

3. A situation be believes to be important and serious is 
not accepted as important and serious by others. 

4. Others refuse to accept what he believes is their share 

of the blame and by implication place it all on him. 

He reads criticisms or hostile feelings from the grim- 

aces or ways of speaking or inflections of others. 

His work or achievement or status is criticized, di- 

rectly or indirectly. 

7. He is anxious or insecure or feels unsafe, either be- 
cause of his involvement in the problem under dis- 
cussion or because of other situations that may not — 
be brought into the discussion. j 

8. Someone else might not be bothered at all. There are 
great individual variations in susceptibility to hurt. 

9. He has just hurt someone else. 

10. Someone else has been hurt, but not necessarily by 

him. 

We also gave some attention to what might be done to 
reduce the incidence of hurt feelings. We agreed that mak- 
ing it possible for individuals in a group to express frankly 
what their feelings are and why they feel threatened would 
tend to reduce their need to hurt one another. We also con- 
cluded that making it easier for members of a group to de- 
scribe their insecurities would be beneficial. Finally, we 
decided that the spiral of a hurt given for a hurt received — 
might be at least partially arrested if one or more members 
of the group decided to absorb some attacks without overt — 
retaliation. 

At the conclusion of this seminar session we decided that we 
would replay the same situation, with the same role-players, 


pr 


D 
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at our next meeting. We would assume that they had, in 
the meantime, taken part in a discussion of the effect of 
hurt feelings on a group's ability to solve problems. Because 
the person playing the role of the principal was absent, an- 
other member of the group volunteered to be the assistant 
principal, sent to the meeting by the principal. This changed 
the total situation somewhat. “Alter egos” for the role-play- 
ers were again designated, and this time two people at- 
tempted to keep a record of all the hurts administered and 
received in order to increase the reliability of observation. 
Two other observers were selected. One person paid par- 
ticular attention to the opportunities that the role-players 
had to practice the generalizations we thought might reduce 
the number of hurts. Another member of the group recorded 
specific applications of these three generalizations. 

Again the role-playing lasted fifteen minutes. There was 
much less tension. A definite plan was about to be evolved 
when time was called. This fact was substantiated in the 
interviews following the role-playing. Interpersonal feelings 
were appreciably better than in the first role-playing situ- 


to our complete satisfaction because the assistant principal 
played a role noticeably different from that played by the 


role-players, and comparing our records of hurts a 
istered and received. We found that it was difficult to put 
into practice, in a dynamic situation, the generalizations we 
had reached regarding ways to reduce the incidence of 
hurts. Although we kept these generalizations in mind, we 
found that they were difficult to put into operation even in a 
role-playing situation. 

Our tallies showed that there were substantially fewer 
hurts administered and received during the second role- 
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playing situation than during the first. The reasons were 
probably various, but we felt our fourth hypothesis (see 
p. 114) had been supported. There was general agreement, 
too, among all the observers and role-players, that greater 
progress on the problem—that is, how to improve the cafe- 
teria—was made during the second role-playing situation 
than during the first. 


Evaluating the Seminar Sessions 


At the end of each seminar session we rated the meeting 
on a five-point scale. A score of 5 indicated the highest pos- 
sible rating (excellent), 3 represented a mediocre rating 
(so-so), and 1 represented the lowest rating (very poor). 
Next to the numerical rating we wrote whatever comments 
about the meeting seemed pertinent to us. Typically, these 
comments had to do with the reasons for assigning a par- 
ticular rating to a meeting. Average ratings and the range 
of ratings were calculated for each meeting. These ratings, 
or post-seminar evaluations, were reported to the group at 
the end of each session. 

The hypothesis underlying this seminar activity was as 
follows: There is a relationship between the ratings given 
to a meeting and the tendency of group members to discuss 
certain elements of the meeting. The following assumptions 
were made in interpreting the data: 

1. The rating assigned to a meeting is a valid indication 

of the general feeling of the rater about the meeting. 

2. The comments made by the rater give a valid indica- 

tion of what he considers significant about the meeting. 
Using the post-seminar evaluations, we attempted to deter- 
mine what relationships, if any, existed between the aver- 
age ratings given to a meeting and the elements of the meet- 
ing considered significant by members of the group. These 
relationships were not thought of necessarily as cause-and- 
effect relationships. 
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There was some fluctuation in the average ratings given 
to the meetings between February 8 and March 1. After 
March 8 there was a relatively steady slight improvement 
in the ratings given to the meetings. An analysis of com- 
ments made on the post-seminar evaluations of these later 
meetings indicated that the following elements were dis- 
cussed: the content, the way the chairman worked, the 
number of people who participated, the way consensus on 
ideas and action proposals was gained, the ability to form 
and adhere to an agenda, and the general feeling-tone, or 
atmosphere, of the meetings. Comments concerning these 
matters were tabulated for each meeting. The tabulation 
did not indicate whether a comment was favorable or un- 
favorable; it indicated only the particular element of group 
work to which the comment referred. The fact that an ele- 
ment was named was taken as an indication that it was per- 
ceived as important. The reverse, of course, would not be 
true. 

The following relationships between the kinds of ele- 
ments mentioned and the post-seminar evaluations seemed 
to exist: 

1. The last three meetings included in this report received 
high ratings. These meetings received proportionately 
more comments on the content of the meeting than 
meetings to which lower ratings were given. 

2. High ratings of meetings were accompanied by con- 
siderable comment on participation. Only one of the 
meetings that was given a high rating did not receive 
this kind of comment. The two meetings rated lowest 
received very few comments on participation. 

3, No relationship was apparent between statements about 
feeling-tone and ratings given to meetings. 

The most significant relationship found was that between 

high ratings and comments on the content of the meetings. 
The fact that the high average ratings tended to cluster at 
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the end of the eleven-meeting period suggests that the group 
had reached sufficient maturity by then to give relatively 
more attention to content and less to process. High ratings 
were associated with a feeling that objective progress was 
being made, and with a reduction of concern about the 
mechanics of group work. It is interesting, for example, that 
there were very few comments about the chairman's con- 
duct of the meeting during the last three seminar sessions; 
previously there had been considerable comment on his role. 
Similarly, there was relatively little comment on the ability 
to adhere to an agenda during the last three meetings; pre- 
viously this had called for substantially more comment. 
References to the achievement of consensus followed the 
same general pattern. 


Evaluating the Seminar as a Whole 


In an attempt to review how we had handled our problems, 
we devoted the final two-hour session of the seminar to an 
evaluation discussion. This discussion was recorded on tape 
and analyzed by a subcommittee. The generalizations and 
comments that resulted from the analysis are presented here. 


1. We realized that our learnings were tentative and re- 
quired further testing and consolidation. 

For example, we agreed that increased sensitivity to the 
need for changing our behavior did not in itself give assur- 
ance that we would be able to act in the desired fashion. 
One member testified to her failure, in a number of situ- 
ations similar to those we had been studying, to respond 
quickly enough to be very effective. 

Another member reported an experience she had had, 
which was very much like one of the practice sessions. A 
teacher had come up to her, in the hallway of one of the 
schools where she was gaining field experience, with the 
question, “Now what do you think of your progressive edu- 
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cation?” The seminar member recognized this as a challenge 
but did not know what the teacher really had in mind. A 
brief, rather nondirective conversation revealed that the 
teacher had meant to blame progressive education for what 
seemed to her to be undue noise in the corridor. Although 
unable, because of lack of time, to continue the discussion, 
the student then applied what the group thought it had 
learned in a training session. She agreed with the teacher 
that undue noise or lack of discipline was something about 
which everyone should be concerned. The learnings involved 
in this situation were (a) guarding against defensiveness 
under apparent attack; (b) searching for meaning under- 
neath the emotional tone of a challenge; and (c) finding 
something of significance for joint consideration. 

The inference we drew from examples such as these was 
that the ability to apply the sensitivity acquired in group 
training sessions required separate practice. This conclusion 
suggested that an extension of seminar time, to be used, 
perhaps, for laboratory sessions, was needed. It also sug- 
gested the need for considering learnings as tentative and 
subject to testing and development in real situations. This 
need might not be eliminated even with further training in 
a protected group situation. 


2. We regarded field situations as a source of problems for 
training sessions and as a testing ground for our learnings. 

The relationship of field situations to the seminar, some- 
what vague at first, became clarified for us as we went along, 
Most of us were engaged, as part of our seminar activity, 
in curriculum work in the field. We found that this field 
activity determined a great deal of what went on in the 
seminar. We concluded, too, that the learnings from the 
seminar received their most effective testing in the field. 
For example, one of us was called upon in a school situation 
to react to a lengthy statement in which the speaker was 
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personally involved. He used the technique of summarizing 
as developed in one of our sessions and found it effective — 
in moving the group ahead without losing the “involved” 
member, j 

The seminar provided opportunities for learning human 
relations concepts, attitudes, and skills under circumstances 
that did not imply “playing for keeps.” The permissive at- 
mosphere we were able to develop not only condoned ~ 
mistakes but enabled us to use them in a fruitful way. We 
concluded that, having experienced some of the skills and- 
satisfactions of a group’s growing through self-analysis, we 
would be more likely to see the same possibilities in future 
group work in the field. 


8. The design of our action research grew out of our own — 
activity. 
Although we were intellectually aware of the action re- 
search pattern when the seminar started, we did not con- 
sciously impose it on ourselves at the outset. Instead, our 
research pattern grew out of the apparent strengths and | 
weaknesses of our way of working. For example, we became 
aware of the need for skepticism regarding any generaliza- 
tions about social behavior. This skepticism resulted in part 
from the difficulty of obtaining pertinent evidence. Our evi- 
dence was sometimes scattered and fragmentary, and less — 
than adequate to support valid conclusions. Therefore we 
tried to set up additional test situations that would provide a 
greater quantity of reliable data. We also tried to document 
and analyze data in a manner that would yield tenable con- 

clusions. 

Our pattern of research, then, was to formulate a tenta- 
tive hypothesis, provide ourselves with a common experi- 
ence that would offer an opportunity to collect evidence, 
discuss the evidence, restate the hypothesis in the light of 
new understandings, provide ourselves with additional ex- | 
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perience to test the new hypothesis, and so on. As we at- 
tained greater discipline in research techniques, we felt a 
growing satisfaction about seminar activities, 


4. Probably we are more cautious about attributing feelings 
and meanings to others than we were before we had these 
training sessions. Certainly we are more aware of the in- 
fluence our own feelings have on our relationships with 
others. 

We are continuously engaged in judging the feelings of 
others, interpreting what they say or do, or predicting how 
they will react. These activities are the essence of commu- 
nication. We make judgments, interpretations, or predic- 
tions about others at all levels of our acquaintance with 
them. One important basis for our success in relating our- 
selves to our fellow-workers is the extent to which we under- 
stand how they feel and what they are trying to say. 

We realized that we had been far too ready to jump to 
conclusions about the feelings and meanings of others. Our 
experience in trying to determine how others feel, particu- 
larly in the series of sessions on hurtful behavior, taught 
us how difficult the job is. Our weekly post-meeting re- 
actions to seminar sessions frequently indicated how varied 
a response the same experience could arouse. In our at- 
tempts to evaluate the insights we were gaining from train- 
ing experiences that we had designed together, we were 
frequently impressed with the differences in the perceptions 
of group members. Moreover, we came to see with greater 
clarity how much we tended to read our own thoughts and 
feelings into what others were saying. 

We have become more fully aware of the need for ex- 
amining our own feelings, especially under conditions of 
strain. We think we are better able to account for the re- 
actions we have to what others say or do or mean as a result 
of what we believe to be their intentions toward us. For 
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example, we think we now understand better the part that 
defense of official status may play in some of the attacks 
made upon us. We also have gained some awareness of how — 
the need to defend our own status may influence our tend- 
dency to perceive hostility in others. We consider ourselves 
more sensitive to the overtones of feeling that accompany 
our own statements as well as those of others. 

Knowledge of how people really feel and what they really” 
mean became central to our development. The training ses- 
sions contributed to our awareness that gaining such knowl- 
edge is very difficult. And, perhaps more fully than before, 
we realize the importance of the search for reliable evidence - 
concerning feelings and meanings. 


5. Such success as we have had in training ourselves for 
curriculum consultation through action research has come 
because the research was planned in and by and for the 
group. 

Using ourselves individually as a source of needs, through 
the instrument “Ideas about Myself,” we pooled our ex- 
pressions of concern and went to work to increase our skills 
and understandings. Once we had found common problems, 
we decided to concentrate on improvement of group im- 
sights. We decided, when the issue was raised, to keep the 
focus on the group rather than turn to what the experience 
was doing to and for individuals. We felt less threat in this 
emphasis. We also believed that group analysis and group 
training would provide an excellent environment for indi- 
vidual improvement. 


We believe that the greater length of time we spent om 
each succeeding phase of our training experience indicates 
that we became increasingly able, during the course of the 
semester, to carry out group purposes. We returned once 
to our original problem finding device to see what progress 


we were making toward common goals. We tried to involv o 
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the entire group in discussions and analyses of work done 
by special subcommittees because we were somewhat un- 
easy about the functioning of these committees apart from 
the larger body. We felt that all of us should participate in 
the major creative activities of the seminar. 

Our best use of action research as a seminar learning 
method was illustrated by our study of hurtful behavior, 
which has been described earlier in this chapter. First, we 
took sufficient time to define our problem carefully, and ob- 
tained data that helped in the definition process. Second, we 
formulated several action hypotheses and worked out a de- 
sign for testing them in the seminar situation. Third, we 
realized that we needed a certain kind of evidence for the 
testing, and we devised ways of getting this evidence. Fourth, 
after studying the evidence as well as our entire procedure, 
we formulated conclusions carefully. Finally, all members of 
the group were actively involved throughout the research 
process. Everyone made his talents available to all the others. 
The inquiry was genuinely cooperative. 
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CHAPTER’ VII 


Action Research, Statistics 
and the Sampling Problem 


One of the best ways of discouraging classroom teachers 
or other practical school people from experimenting is to 
emphasize statistics as such. This is quite different from em- 
phasizing the value of getting maximum meaning from 
quantitative data. It is almost impossible to do the latter 
without learning some statistical concepts and operations. 
When a teacher—or anyone else, for that matter—needs pre- 
cise, quantitative measures of central tendency or variability 
or the relationship among variables in order to understand 
something he wants very much to understand, statistics take 
on a surprisingly different significance. 


The Effect of Courses in Statistics 


Many of the school people with whom members of the Insti- 
tute staff work as action research consultants have a Mas- 
ter’s degree in education. Most of them have taken a graduate 
course in educational statistics or educational measure- 
ment. Usually, however, they have learned little from these 
courses that helps them do their work more effectively. 
126 
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This generalization is based not only on testimony willingly 
given by these teachers but also on the way they first work 
with quantitative data when they are conducting their own 
action research studies. They undoubtedly acquired some 
facility in talking about statistical concepts and operations 
while taking the course, but rarely did this facility enable 
them to use statistics later. l 

There probably are a number of reasons why courses in 
educational statistics are viewed by practical school people 
as contributing but slightly if at all to their professional 
growth, The courses seem to have at least two basic weak- 
nesses. The first is that the exercises and problems used are 
so remote from the needs and interests of educational prac- 
titioners that the experience is almost meaningless. The 
following example, only slightly adapted from one actually 
found in several widely used texts, illustrates this point: 


Plot two frequency polygons of the 100 scores given on p. —, 
using intervals of 3 and of 5 units, Note that these are continu- 
ous data, Smooth these distributions (see p. —) and superim- 
pose histograms. 


It is not difficult to understand the motivation of a teacher 
of English, social studies, science, or foreign language, or 
that of a supervisor or principal, who performed all the 
operations necessary for completing this exercise. The warn- 
ing, “Note that these are continuous data,” is especially in- 
teresting. In one text several pages are devoted to the various 
procedures for establishing class interval limits in fre- 
quency tables of continuous data. 

Here is another exercise, again only slightly paraphrased, 
which at first glance, given the nature of the data, seems to 
be most practical. Solving this problem might interest teach- 
ers who have become intrigued with statistics as such, but it 
is doubtful whether many instructors of statistics courses take 
so much trouble with the grades they assign. 
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Letter grades are assigned by three teachers of Latin, three 
teachers of algebra, and three teachers of home economics, as 
follows: 


Grade Latin Algebra Home Economics 
A 26 10 5 
B 20 26 16 
Cc 81 19 24 
D 0 7 19 
F 4 8 T 
Total grades 81 65 TL 


a. Express each distribution in per cents and change these 
per cents into standard scores. 

b. Change these standard scores into two-digit numbers and 
into Z-scores. 

c. Find the average grades for these students: 


Student Latin Algebra Home Economics 
SH A B Cc 
FM Cc B A 
DB B D F 


The second weakness of much statistical instruction for 
classroom teachers is that an attempt is made to teach too 
much, For anyone who likes arithmetic and algebra and 
has an inkling of the calculus, a concentrated course in edu- 
cational statistics can be fascinating. Such people, however, 
constitute but a small group in the typical required statis- 
tics course. : 

The observation that the usual one-semester course in 
educational statistics, even on the graduate level, tries to 
teach too much too quickly is supported by even a casu 
examination of the table of contents of any one of the widely 
used texts. The classroom teacher, supervisor, or adminis- 
trator will receive little help in improving his practices from 
spending hours on the calculation of the mean or standard 
deviation by the “short” method (approximately nine 
pages); practicing the use of sampling formulas (approxi- 
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mately ten pages); computing indices of curvilinear rela- 
tionship (about seventeen pages); or understanding the 
Wheery-Doolittle test-selection method (eighteen separate 
steps and about sixteen pages). This contention is not in- 
tended as a criticism of texts dealing so extensively with 
these operations; rather, it is a criticism of placing the oper- 
ations very high on the list of understandings and skills that 
practical school people need in order to study their prob- 
lems more scientifically. 

Most educational practitioners report not only that the 
usual introductory course in statistics helps them little in 
their own investigations but also that it helps them little if 
at all in their attempts to read research reports written by 
others, The validity of this generalization will have to be 
supported or rejected by the experience of those readers 
who have had a single course in educational statistics and 
have subsequently tried to use what they learned as a basis 
for criticizing reports of educational investigations. There 
is some objective evidence of the unfavorable reaction of 
practicing school people to their graduate courses in statis- 
tics and educational measurement, which are usually re- 
membered as having contributed little to professional 
growth. This is a problem of real concern to teachers of 
statistics courses. At one major institution offering graduate 
work to many supervisors and curriculum coordinators, the 
content of a course in statistics is being planned so that the 
course will be of maximum usefulness to this special group. 

In my own work with teachers and others who actually 
are engaged in action research, two generalizations about 
the role of statistics have impressed me most strongly. The 
first is that when it becomes necessary for school people to 
learn how to treat quantitative data in order to answer ques- 
tions in which they are genuinely interested, the learning 
of statistics goes rapidly. In other words, when the ability 
to compute and use statistical indices is a means to an im- 
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portant end, it is not resisted. The second generalization is 
that familiarity with just a few of the basic statistical con- 
cepts and operations is sufficient to help the action researcher 
study his problems more scientifically. 


Statistical Concepts and Operations 
for Experimenting Teachers 


In the great majority of investigations undertaken by teach- 
ers or other practical school people to enable them to do 
their jobs more adequately, the statistical concepts that are 
most helpful are relatively simple. This has proved to be true 
in most of the cooperative studies with which members of 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute staff have been asso- 
ciated. One concept has to do with a measure of cen- 
tral tendency. The common index of central tendency is 
either the mean or the median. The latter is easily arrived 
at by arranging scores in sequence of magnitude and identi- 
fying the middle one or averaging the middle two. When it 
is necessary to find a mean, or average, this is usually done 
with least trouble by the so-called long method. The “long” 
method is, after all, not very long if one is working with thirty 
or thirty-five scores. Some statistician should calculate how 
much time is wasted by finding an average by the “short” 
method for relatively small populations. 

The need for a measure of central tendency when ex- 
amining experimental evidence is clear. Recognition of the 
importance of taking into account variability, or spread, 
comes with more difficulty. In working with teachers or 
others engaged in action research, variability of scores is 
best approached by a consideration of range. There are 
almost always available from studies conducted by the 
teachers themselves meaningful data illustrating that the 
range of scores may differ appreciably from group to group 
even though the central tendency is abovit the same. It is not 
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difficult to see that this phenomenon has interesting and sig- 
nificant implications for teaching. From the consideration of 
range it is an easy step to a realization that one extreme 
score at either end of the distribution distorts the range ap- 
preciably. A more stable measure of variability, and one that 
is useful for most of the purposes of experimenting teachers, 
is the interquartile range. This is the distance between the 
top fourth and the bottom fourth of the scores when they 
are arranged in order of magnitude. A more conventional 
measure is the semi-interquartile range, which is this same 
value divided by two. 

Until teachers develop an interest in statistical analysis 
for its own sake or wish to make relatively unusual interpre- 
tations of their data, they have little use for the standard 
deviation. To get the difference between each score and 
the mean, square these differences, get their average, and 
then extract the square root of this average, seems to a 
teacher to be a roundabout way to find out about variability. 
And it is, if variability is all one is interested in. The fact 
that the standard deviation is necessary for any use of 
formulas dealing with sampling errors is usually not relevant. 

Of the more complicated statistical concepts, those hav- 
ing to do with correlation almost always receive a great deal 
of attention in action research studies. Teachers trying to 
get maximum meaning from their experimental data are 
interested in the interrelationship among variables. In most 
instances the number of cases involved warrants the use of 
a simple formula, such as the one used to get rank corre- 
lation. Even this formula looks complicated to many teach- 
ers, but with a little practice they are able to compute their 
own coefficients. When these correlations suggest interest- 
ing interpretations of their data, the teachers usually feel re- 
paid for their efforts. 

Just what meaning to ascribe to a coefficient of corre- 
lation based on thirty cases is, of course, problematical. It 
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is necessary to help beginning action researchers to under- 
stand how large a correlation coefficient may be obtained 
through the operation of chance factors only. Actually com- 
puting some chance correlations involving twenty-five or 
thirty cases is interesting and dramatically enlightening. A 
simple way of doing this is to number two packs of cards 
from 1 to 30 and to consider these numbers as ranks. Each | 
pile is then shuffled, and correlations are computed between 
the chance relationships. To spend an hour with a group 
of teachers on this kind of computation helps them to realize 
that correlations of considerable magnitude may be the re- 
sult of chance factors. 

There are times, of course, when it is inadvisable to. use 
the rank method of correlation. In that case it is helpful to 
think of the coefficient of correlation as the average of the 
standard-score cross-products. This is the basic concept of 
the product moment coefficient, and all formulas are de- 
rived from it algebraically. A teacher can determine the 
standard score for each pupil in respect to two variables, 
multiply these standard scores, sum them, get their average 
and come out with a highly respectable product moment 
coefficient of correlation. 

Teachers who are experimenting with more promising 
methods, materials, or class groupings are willing and some- 
times even eager to learn methods of statistical analysis that 
they see they must learn in order to get answers to their 
own questions. They do not, however, want to do what 
seems to them analogous to using a micrometer for meas- 
uring pieces of wood for a rustic bench. 


Action Research and the Sampling Problem ° 


Problems of population sampling do not very often arise in 
action research undertaken by practical school people be- 
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cause teachers usually experiment with the total popula- 
tion in which they are especially interested. When teachers 
begin to wonder to what extent the generalizations result- 
ing from a particular experiment are applicable to pupils 
they may have in the future, it is possible to develop quite 
a bit of interest in sampling theory. 

Action research is sometimes criticized because its find- 
ings are not necessarily applicable to other school systems 
or to school children in other school systems. The reason 
for this criticism is that the boys and girls or teachers who 
are the subjects of the action research do not represent a 
random, or representative, sample of boys and girls or teach- 
ers in other school systems. This fact precludes extending 
the generalizations from action research studies to popula- 
tions that have not been randomly sampled in the studies, 
Teachers, supervisors, and administrators in a given school 
system can with confidence put into practice the generaliza- 
tions resulting from action research conducted in other 
school systems only when the populations about which they 
are concerned are similar to those on which the action re- 
search was based. An alternative and common-sense justi- 
fication for using what action research has revealed to be 
desirable in other situations is the subjective conviction, 
based on the report of the action research itself, that one’s 
own situation and that in which the inquiry was conducted 
are strikingly alike. 


Generalizing from Action Research 


The problem of population sampling that must be faced 
by people engaged in action research is implied by the 
nature of this kind of inquiry. If a teacher in the third grade 
of a particular school conducts action research, he usually 
does so for two reasons. First, he wants to make better de- 
cisions and engage in better practices now. Second, he hopes 
that the generalizations that apply to his present pupils will 
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apply also to the boys and girls he will teach later. The de- 
gree to which the generalizations from his action research 
studies in 1958 are applicable to future groups of his pupils 
in the same class and school depends on the extent to which 
his present pupils represent a random sample of the cumula- 
tive population of children he will teach in the future. 

This implies that action researchers are bound by the 
same canons about generalizing as investigators who engage 
in traditional educational research. The difference is that 
action research generalizations are to be extended in a dif- 
ferent direction. The investigator who conducts a traditional 
inquiry using a random sampling of all the third grades in 
the state of Iowa or New York designs his study so that he 
will know the extent to which his generalizations are later- 
ally applicable—applicable to all other third grades. The 
teacher engaged in action research, on the other hand, is 
concerned with the extent to which his generalizations can 
be extended vertically—into the future—and serve as guides 
for decisions and actions involving third-grade boys and 
girls he will teach but has not yet seen. 


Testing the Hypothesis 


Whether or not generalizations from investigations under- 
taken by a teacher to provide a better basis for decisions 
and actions concerning his present pupils can be extended 
to his future pupils in the same school and at the same grade 
level depends on the extent to which the following hypothe- 
sis can be supported: 


Boys and girls in a teacher’s present class constitute a random, 
or representative, sample of the cumulative population of his 
future classes, 


An analogous hypothesis, referring to present and future 
populations of teachers, PTA’s, or any other group in a 
specific locality, could of course be formulated. 
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In the remainder of this chapter several tests of the hy- 
pothesis that a teacher's present class can be thought of as 
a random sample of the total population of his future classes 
are reported. The major steps involved in the computations 
are listed here. 


1, 


a 


A critical variable for which test scores were available 
was selected. The scores of all pupils taught by the 
same teacher at the same grade level for a series of sev- 
ee consecutive years were placed in a frequency 
table. 


. The frequencies in each class interval were expressed 


as percentages of the total cumulated population. 


. A frequency table of the scores for the critical variable 


was made for each of the separate classes. The same 
class intervals as those used for the total population 
were used in these tables. 

The class frequencies were used as observed data, and 
their distribution was compared with the theoretical, 
or expected, distribution resulting from multiplying the 
frequency in each interval for a single class by the 
interval percentage established for the total popula- 
tion (see 2 above). 


. The chi-square test was applied to the null hypothesis 


that the distribution of scores in the individual classes 
and the distribution for the total population of N classes 
differed no more than might be expected as a conse- 
quence of chance or random factors. 


The following illustration, involving the IQ's of three 
consecutive eighth-grade classes taught by a teacher in New 
York City,” may serve to clarify how these computations were 
actually carried out. 

The total N for the three classes was 96. Table 1 represents 
a frequency distribution of the 96 IQ's. The last column gives 
the percentage of the total number of cases falling in each 


class interval. 
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TABLE 1 
Frequency DISTRIBUTION OF IQ's ror TOTAL POPULATION OF 
THREE CONSECUTIVE CLASSES 


CNE. MES SS 


he f Per cent 
See r B NE T E 
B0- BD .cressvevceceess 1 1. 
MOBO s siae riven ssa 16 17.5 
00-100 5 oon sinan dansana 43 44.8 
110-120 .ssaseeceerees.s 26 27.1 
180=$149 AP S eeee 10 10.4 
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The first two columns of Table 2 shows a frequency dis- 
tribution of IQ’s for one of the classes. The class intervals 
used are identical with those used for the total population. 
The third column shows the expected, or theoretical, fre- 
quencies derived from multiplying the N for this particular 
class, 33, by the percentages in the last column of Table 1. 
The last three columns show the results of calculations 
necessary for determining chi-square, which in this case 
was 2.772 With four degrees of freedom, P becomes 60, 
which means that in 60 per cent of a large number of trials 
we would expect the distribution of 1Q’s for a single class 
to differ by chance from the distribution of IQ's for the total — 
population by at least as much as the observed differences 
(fo-fe): 

TABLE 2 
Cursquane Test APPLIED TO DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 


Frequency DISTRIBUTION OF IQ's ror A SINGLE 
CLASS AND FOR TOTAL POPULATION 


Set Oh bae fe Ss EE 

(fo-fe) * 

1Q rai me Jods (fo-fe)? — a 
50- 69 ..... 1 3 a A9 1.63 
70~ 89 ..... 4 5.8 18 8.24 56 
90-109 ..... 14 14.8 8 64 04 
110-199, ....' 11 8.9 2.1 4.41 49 
180-149 ..... 8 8.4 A 16 05 
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The interpretation, then, is that the null hypothesis cannot 
be rejected. So far as IQ's are concerned, this single class can 
be considered a chance, or random, sample of the total three- 
class population. 

All in all, 38 similar chi-squares were computed. Pupils in 
twelve different class sequences taught by twelve teachers in 
New York City and West Orange, New Jersey, were the sub- 
jects of the analysis; and the variables were IQ's, subject- 
matter achievement test scores, and silent reading test scores. 

The first test of the hypothesis involved the IQ's of twenty- 
seven eighth-grade classes taught by nine New York City 
teachers. (Nine sequences of three consecutive classes, each 
sequence taught by the same teacher, were used.) Table 3 
shows a frequency distribution of P’s for the 27 tests of the 
null hypothesis. 


TABLE 3 


P’s ron Tests or Nutt Hyrornesis Arriiep TO IQ's or 
Ercura-Gnape New Yonx Crry Purns 


P-Range f 
80-00 eer oo 18 
60—79 aessesssissesosss 4 
40-59 sesssssossesessore 5 
20-30 ssessosroressessi> 4 

0-19 essosovssessososs 1 


The second test of the hypothesis involved scores on the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test for three consecutive seventh- 
grade classes taught by a teacher in West Orange, New 
Jersey, and four consecutive tenth-grade classes taught by 
another teacher in that community. The number of chi- 
squares possible to compute was 7, and the P’s were all in 
excess of 5, which again indicated that rejection of the null 


hypothesis was not warranted. 
The third test involved Standard test scores on the Lan- 
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guage Arts and Arithmetic parts of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test for four consecutive sixth-grade classes taught 
by a West Orange, New Jersey, teacher. All the chi-squares 
were equal to or smaller than the number of degrees of 
freedom, and the P’s were 71, 53, 53, and 40. 

Table 4 summarizes the P’s resulting from all 38 chi- 
square tests of the null hypothesis. With the possible excep- 
tion of one (P = 7), all implied that it would be hazardous 
to reject the hypothesis that the pupils in a teacher's class 
at any one time can, so far as the variables dealt with here 
are concerned, be considered a random sample of a total 
population of several consecutive classes. 


TABLE 4 


CHI-SQUARE P’s RESULTING FROM 
88 Tests or NULL HYPOTHESIS 


Conclusion 


The null hypothesis that the distribution of scores in a 
single class would not be substantially different from the 
distribution of scores in a series of classes taught by the 
same teacher was supported in all but one instance. The 
only criterion used to obtain these test cases was the avail- 
ability of scores over a period of years. It is conceivable that 
the pupil populations in a school might change so radically 
under some circumstances that no given population for one 
year could be considered a random sample of a total popu- 
lation enrolled in the school over a period of years. It is 
also conceivable that small increments of change, which 
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are not appreciable for a three- or four-year period, might 
become so over a longer period. Nevertheless, the analyses 
reported in this chapter provide considerable support for 
extending, within the limits suggested by conventional 
formulas based on assumptions of random sampling, gen- 
eralizations derived from action research studies of a teach- 
er's present class to at least several immediately following 
classes. 


NOTES TO 


CHAPTER VII 


1. This formula is as follows: 


62d? 
R=1- NNI) 
with d representing the diference between the two ranks 
given to the same individual, and N, the number of persons or 
items ranked, £ means “the sum of.” 6d? is six times the sum 
of all the differences in rank squared. 


2, I am indebted to J. Wayne Wrightstone for providing the 
New York City scores, and to Ronald C. Doll for the West 
Orange, New Jersey, scores, 

8. The correction for continuity (see H. E. Garrett, Statistics in 
Psychology and Education [New York, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1947], p. 246f.) was not applied to these chi- 
squares, in spite of the small number of entries in some of the 
class intervals, because the uncorrected chi-square is a more 
rigorous test of the null hypothesis. The latter was supported 
in all but one instance despite this added rigor. 
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In Summary 


Å ction research in education is research undertaken by 
practitioners in order that they may improve their practices. 
The people who actually teach children, supervise teachers, 
or administer school systems attempt to solve their practical 
problems by using the methods of science. They accumu- 
late evidence to define their problems more sharply. They 
draw on all of the experience available to them for action 
hypotheses that give promise of enabling them to ameliorate 
or eliminate the difficulties of their day-to-day work. They 
test out these promising procedures on the job and accumu- 
late evidence of their effectiveness. They try to generalize 
as carefully as possible in order that their research may 
contribute to the solution of future problems or to the 
elimination of future difficulties. 

One of tle psychological values of action research is that 
the people who must, by the very nature of their profes- 
sional responsibilities, improve their practices are the ones 
who engage in the research to learn what represents 
provement. They themselves try out new and arco y 
more promising ways of teaching or supervising or adminis- 


tering, and they study the consequences. 


There are two alternatives to action research as a pae 
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of improving educational practices. One, a procedure that T 
most people resort to as they try to do their jobs more ade- — 
quately, is to make changes on the basis of subjective im- 
pressions of what the problems are. Then, with a minimum 
of emphasis on testing or the accumulation of objective evi- — 
dence, judgments are formed about the consequences of the 
attempted improvements. 

The second alternative is to ask the professional educa- 
tional investigator to study the problems and suggest solu- 
tions. This alternative has two basic limitations. In the first 
place, the professional investigator can never study indi- ` 
vidual problems in any strict sense. They are peculiar to 
the particular situation and people involved, A second limi- — 
tation is that even when the recommendations are sound, — 
it is difficult to incorporate them into the behavior patterns 
of practitioners. It is relatively easy to talk a better kind of 
teaching or supervising or administering as a consequence — 
of reading or hearing what others say should be done. But 
there is a great difference between this modification in 
vocabulary and any substantial modification in behavior, 
An indispensable part of action research is actual practice 
of more promising procedures. 

Probably the major difference between action research 
and traditional educational research arises from the moti- 
vation of the investigators, In fundamental research the basic 
aim is to conduct an inquiry that will result in generaliza- 
tions of broad applicability. The traditional educational re- 
searcher is motivated by his desire to arrive at “the truth.” 
If he is cautious, he will report findings as “true” only within 
certain limits of probability. But to the degree that the in- 
vestigation results in generalizations of the widest possible 
applicability, it is considered to be excellent research. i 

Those who engage in action research do so primarily be- 
cause they wish to improve their own practices. Action 
research is conducted in the heat of combat, so to speak. 
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It is conducted by teachers or supervisors or administrators 
in order that they may know, on the basis of relatively 
objective evidence, whether or not they are accomplishing 
the things they hope to accomplish. 

The differences in methodology between traditional re- 
search and action research are minor. Each investigator at- 
tempts to define the problem being studied with precision, 
to derive his hypotheses from as rich a background of in- 
formation related to the problem as possible, to design an 
inquiry so that it will result in a genuine test of the hypothe- 
ses, to use facts or evidence rather than subjective impres- 
sions throughout the research procedure, and to generalize 
cautiously and tentatively from the evidence collected. The 
conditions under which the two investigators carry out their 
inquiries, however, may differ appreciably. The traditional 
investigator in education tries to control a situation so that 
many of the variables involved in real teaching or super- 
vising or administering are ruled out by definition or by the 
use of laboratory techniques. This practice results in a more 
definitive test of the stated hypotheses. But precision is 
gained at the expense of the relevance of the findings. People 
engaged in action research conduct their inquiries in the 
complicated psycho-sociological climate of on-going school 
activities. Because of the multiplicity of variables involved, 
the research is often lacking in precision. The results, how- 
ever, have meaning for practice because they derive from 
an inquiry carried out in a real situation. 

A dominant theme in the argument of this book has been 
that research quality must be viewed in relative terms. It is 
possible to progress gradually from the casual method ordi- 
narily used to cope with practical difficulties to a method 
much more scrupulously scientific. As improvements are 
made in the methodology of action research, increased con- 
fidence in the inferences and generalizations drawn from 
the research data becomes possible. 
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Improvements in method can characterize any clement 
of the total process of research. To expect to leap all at 
once from the everyday method of common sense to a 
method that incorporates the best scientific procedures is 
unrealistic, But to improve gradually requires litte more — 
than a commitment to the method of science and a willing- 
ness to take the chances that are always involved in experi- 
mentation, A commitment to the method of science is more — 
likely to result from the persuasion of events than from the 

jon of other men. Relatively dependable conse 

are available only when the scientific method is 

used, It is this dependability of results that argues most 
strongly for the scientific method of problem solving—for 
action research. The best way of learning how to conduct 
action research and of discovering the values it possesses 
is to try it. : 

Action research in the field of education need not involve 
the cooperative activities of a number of people, but in 
most instances cooperation is highly desirable. Many of th 
improvements that should be made in teaching, supervising, 
or administering cannot be effected if only one person” 
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